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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANC mgt “4 SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at eave VOL, comatoosins ) 
under the Presidency -} the EARL OF ’ 
The Reception Room will be in St. George's Hall, Liverpool. 
Notices of © to be read to the Associa- 
tion, s enpamiad by a statement maior Pehe yo will be pre- 
sent at the a, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A. 
PRS. EBB se to —_ Dickinson, F.R.S. and Dr. Inman, Local Secre- 
verpool. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.RS. General Treasu 
6, Queen 0 e Thames-street, Lenten. 
The City of ubtin, the Belfast, ord, Wex- 
ford, Bewrz, E Bristol orm and Liver ool and Havre Steam- 
Packet and take Meinbers of the Asso- 


ciation to rape Son "Liverpool for Single Fares. 











¢ G’s COLLEGE, LONDON.—Academical 

ear 1854-5.—The SCHOOL, including the Division of Clas- 

ae “and the Division of Modern Instruction, will OPEN on 
TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 29. 

e— Feats f 1. The Theological—2. The General 
union and Science “§ The Applied Sciences—4, The Medical 
—5. The Milita o The Civil Service—Departments will Upen in 
the first week tober. 

The CALENDAI for 1844-45 is now published, price 2s. 6d., or 
de. sent b; 


y post. 
further information, a) 
- PPG CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
_ King’s College, London, Sept. 4, 1854. ee 


UY’S, 1686. 5.—The MepIcat Session com- 
mences OCTOBER.—The Introductory Address will be 

given by JOHN BIRKETT, Esq., on MON DAY, OCTOBER 2, at 
re he — lesirous of becoming Students must produce 
ony as to their education and conduct. They 

are a required L~ coe y 40 4 A me pan year, 40l. for the second, and 
il. for ; or 100l, in one pay- 


ment entitles a Student tte. ry perpetaal tick 

Clinical Clerks, Sherks, Obstetric Residents, and 
Dressers in i Eye Ward, are selected aad to merit from 
these edente whe have attended a second yea: 
R, A 


ital will enter St dent 
d. 











TOCK y to Guy’ 
and tive any “further information require: 
Guy's Hospital, August 22, 1854, 


uy THOMAS: S MEDICAL SESSION.— 

ENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be 

delivered ty SAMUEL SOLLY, F.R.S.,on MONDAY, October 2, 
1854, wo heen it o’clock, P.M. 

Gentlemen have the option of paying 40l. for the first year, a 
similar sum for the second, and 101. for each succeeding year ; or 
gl. at one payment, as perpetual. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES FOR 1854-55. 

A — | of 201. for the best voluntary Classical and Mathe- 
= at the commencement of the Student's 

spi 


tendance. 

Two Scholarships. for first year’s men, each of the value of 202. 

The two House Durgsses, the fifteen Dressers, and the Resident 
Aceoushenr, will be selected according to merit; and provid 
with Rooms and Commons in the Hospital, free of expense. 

The President’s Prizes—The first, 10 guineas; the second, 
Sguineas. 

Prizes and Certificates of Honour in each of the different Classes. 

Mr, Newman Smith’s Prize, 5. The Cheselden Medal, and Dr. 
Reots’s Prize, 10 guineas. 

The Treasurer's Prizes—The first, a Gold Medal ; the gore, 
5guineas; and three of 10 guineas to Clinical Medical Cler 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Dr. Roots, Consulting Physician; Mr. Green, Consulting Sur- 
geon; Dr. Barker, Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Mr. South, 
Mr. Mackmurdo, Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Dr. 
Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Waller, Mr. Whitfield. 

A Systematic Course of Clinical Medicine, with Clinical Tn- 
struction in the Wards—Dr. Barker. Ophthalmic Surgery, Mr. 
Mackmurdo; Midwifery, Dr. Waller and Dr. Griffiths. 

Medicine—Dr. J. Hisdo ery—Mr. South. Phy- 
siology—Mr. | Fa and Dr. Brinton. Descriptive and Surgical 
Anatomy— Mr. Le Gros Clark and Mr. Rainey. Chemistry and 
Practical bagasse a Dr. Robert Dundas en Midwifery— 
Dr. Waller. Practical Midwifery—Dr. Griffith. Diseases of the 
Teeth— Mr. E. Saunders. General Pathology— Mr. Simon, Botany 
~Dr. Bristowe. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Huxley. Materia 
Medica—Dr. Peac Forensic Medicine—Dr. Brinton. Anato- 
mical Demonstrations— Mr. Rainey, Mr. Barwell, and Mr. Jones. 
on ations Morbid A > Bristowe and Mr. Jones. 

rat — ney. 

To enter, or to obtain cee information, apply to Mr. Waut- 
FIELD, Medical tical Secretary, resident at the Hospital. 


THE 3 “MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
F MEDICINE. 
—_ WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OC- 
ER 2, 1854, with an Address and the Distribution of Prizes, 
at eek o'clock, P.M. 

The Hospital’ will receive upwards of 300 In-patients. The 
annual number of Out-patients exceeds 11,600. More than 900 
cases in the Midwifery department were attended during the last 
Practice, eighteen months’ Medical, and three years’ Surgical 

e, 

Fee for attendance on the Hospital Practice and Lectures 
required by the College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Company, 
7%. This sam may be paid by instalments of 30/. at the beginning 
of the First Session, 30. at the beginning OA the Second Session, 
and 151. at the inning of the Th i? 

for further information apply to Mr. Be organ, Treasurer to 
the School, at the Hospital, daily, from One to Two oclock; to 

r. Corfe, ‘the Resident Medical’ Officer; or to Mr. Shedden, 
Secretary to the Hospital. 


NIVERSITY of FRANCE- —COLLEGE 

OF DIEPPE.—The Coll ization, 

ei igh rank among « Slishaneate of of 8 a Sinaia cles in 

sharchatrect Ci. : Lt of M. Wedlake & Co., 118, Fen- 
Ww 


extras per annum, without ong 
of the , and are pa 














OARD OF TRADE.—DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE and ART.— METROPOLITAN SCHOOL of 

SCLENCE APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. 

Director—Sir HENKY DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.R.8. 

on the 2nd 

and PRAC- 








of 
TI 







8 will be 











° B.S. 
W. W. Smyth, M.A. 


PNA PeeE 


M.A. F.R.S. 


in is given by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) is 30. for two years,in one payment, or two annual pay- 
ments of 202, 

Pupils are received in the Royal cot ae of he term of three 
Laboratory of the department, at a wad of] for the term of th 
months. The same fee is cha in 

Tickets to separate Courses of co te are issued at am 3u., and 
4l. each. cers in the Queen's or East India Company's eeeviaes 
acting mining agents and managers, may obtain them at half the 
usual charge. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and xy engaged 

in oe are admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has on two Eshibitions to the 
School, and others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information neety to Trennam Rees, 

Registrar, Museum of Practical Geology, J ermyn-street, London. 


NSTRUCTION IN ART.—The AUTUMN 
SESSION “ be NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL of ART 
of the Board of Trade, Department of Science and Art, will COM- 
MENCE 2nd of October, 1854. 
Art-Superintendent—RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A 
The course of instruction imparts systematically a knowledge of 
the scientific principles involved in Art, especially in its relation 
to the useful purposes of life, with the view of training masters 
for teaching Schools of Art, and preparing students to enter upon 
the future practice of Decorative Art in manufactories and work- 
shops, either as masters, overseers, or skilled workmen. At the 
same time instruction is afforded to all who may desire to pursue 
scientific study without reference to a preparation for any special 
branch of industry. Special Courses are also arranged to train 
schoolmasters of parochial and other schools to teach elementary 
a asa part of general education concurrently with writing. 
rr prospectuses, terms of admission, &c., apply at the offices, 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. a The 
beg to that they have engaged the Gal- 
leries of the Society of British Artists, in ape street, Ling? 4 
for a short term of years, and that the EXHIBITION will EN 
early in DECEMBER next, and remain open t lle he Ist 0: t March. 
Further particulars will be jmmediately Published, and the Secre- 
om will be happy to give every information to Gentlemen who 
desire to become subscribers, Exhibitors, or to forward the objects 
of the eee 7 as Local Secretaries, or otherwise. 

JAME ~ FERGUSSON, F.RA.S., 

», Langham- “place, Regent-street, 
JAM ES *EDMESTO. un., 
5, Crown-court, air Broad-st 


T. JOHN’S WOOD aeieaeneaes COL- 
LEGIATE SCHUOL, 25, St. John’s Wood Park. 

Head Master—The Rev. THOMAS MARKBY, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Classical Master in King’s 
College School. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on the 19th of 
SEPTEMBER. The year is divided into three terms, and the 
fees for the course of education are as follows:— Proprietors’ 
nominees, under 10 years of age, 3 guineas per term; above 10, 

1085 non-proprietors’, under 10, 4 guineas; above 10, 5/, 108. 

ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BreprorD-sQuaRE. 
—The SESSION 1854-55 will COMMENCE on THURS- 
Day, the Sth of OCTOBER. 




















Hon. 
cretaries. 








Classes. Professors. 

ae Ldseretnse—Rev. John Baines, A.M. St. John’s College, 
x ford. 

Moral Philosophy—Rev. 7] James Tayler, A.M., Principal of 
Manchester New Colle 

Ancient History—Rev. ww * prownries Smith, A.M., St. John’s 
College, naa e. 

Modern History— 

Mathematics— ey sense Hose, A.M., 
College. Cambridg: 

Natural vaaeoehy 

Physical and Po’ tical 1 

Natural History—T, Rymer J ones, Esq., D cement Comparative 
Anatomy, King’s College, London. 

Latin, with Envglis ‘Gener Rev. John Baines, A.M. 

English Language and Literature—V a. 

German Language and 1 iph Hei 
Prof. of German in Sesvermy Os lege, Pain, 
French I and phe Ragon. 
Italian Language and ee To in Valletta. 
Elocution—J. Wigan, Esq 

Vocal Music—Prof. John v Hullah, of was! College, Londons 
Harmony— yf —;- e Bennett, E, 
Drawing—F. 8 ‘y. Esq. 
Fine Art— Gortiied Kintel. 


. Langton Sanford, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
late Scholar of Trinity 


Ph. D., 











Ph. D., formerly Professor of Modern 


rsity of 


and other particulars, may be had at the Colleze. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 





The Tuition is carried on by the Governess, Miss Wont, 


Cor 


aeuntarts History of Fine Arts and Civilization, in the Uni- 


DD. 
The Prospectus, ‘containing a List of the Lady-Visitors, Pro- 
gramme of Lectures, I'ime-table, Directions for a Course of Study, 


NIOR SCHOOL. 
sae School will RE-OPEN on TU SESDAY, the 2th SEPTEM- 
of Queen’s College, and the Assistant Governess, Miss J. Munasv, 





of the Ladies’ College, and the P: in the 
partments in the College. 





ig included. Pupils enter atany p 
Pe le from | the rT of theirs wrival 
atthe Institution. There are 
to the Coll for 
Mathematics, Literature. Gemear ata) reek, late. Logic, 
iy 9 t rawing, 





i differe 
Music, Drawing, 
Chem: 


Physics, istry 
Geometry, Astronomy, ante ko. &e. 





+4 


Public School, near Town, “feting, 
sound a cation for [reteeiooe Lif 
HIS NUMBER OF BOARDERS. Situation healthy + 

lerical Association, 


respect, a 


moderate. 





pa Th he Lady of ay. o6, the Petnsigal isa Protestant, The , 
the English. Chapel every Sunday. _— ™ 








Address Rey. R. 8, T., C! 36, South: 


ampton-street, Strand. 


E HEAD MASTER of a well-established 


J eve! 
to INCH CREASE 
terms 


tT. MARY’S HALL, Nos. 5 & 6, St. Manry’s- 
ROAD, CANONBURY. — INSTITUTION for. LADIES, on the 
Principles of Queen’s College—The KE-OPENING LEOTURE 
will be delivered THURSDAY, September 14th, at Seven ea 
by the Re . Denna, M.A F.R.S., Rector of St. Mary. 
ate On the PRACTIC aL 
COLLEGE SYSTEM of EDUCA- 
es of the Lecture may be had .. the occasion, and at 


Lenpnedt ‘8, ns “row 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 


pee ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
GUILDFORD, SURREY. Foanded s.p. 1550. 
Visitor—The Lord’ Bishop Winchester. 

ead Master—The Rev. F. J. Fairhead, M.A. Queen's College, 


Cambridge. 
Second Mese—J. J. Hed res, Esq. B.A. Queen’s Coll. Camb. 
Philips A prnity College, Dublin. 





Assistant Master—Mr. J. 
French Master—Mons. Prel, Guild 

Drawing Master—C. C. Pyne, Esq. Guildford. 

Full and efficient instruction is afforded to the younger apils in 
the general routine of a soand English Education. There is a 
Nomination to Addiscombe in 1457.—Application for terms for 
Boarders to be made to the Rev. the Head Shs aster, Guildford. 


ITY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
9, SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBUKY-SQUARE, instituted 
with a view to providea sound and liberal Education upon inclu- 
sive and moderate terms, more particularly for the Sisters of 
Pupils attending the City of London and other Pablie Schools.— 
The third School Term of the present year has just commenced. 


OME EDUCATION for BOYS.—A Phy- 

sician (Fellow of the London College of Physicians, wa 
a Graduate of Cambridge), residing at the Sea-side, is desirous of 
meeting with ON® or TWO BUYS, who would share with bis 
own sons, aged twelve and ten years, the advantages of an excel- 
lent Resident Tutor. As special attention would be paid to the 
comfort, health, and ph)sical education of the children placed 
under his care, this is worthy the notice of the parents of boys 
whose health - require particular supervision. References, it 
roqsined, can be giveu to some of the most eminent Physicians in 
London. Terms, 100 Guineas per annum.— Address M.D., care of 
Messrs. T. & W. Boone, Booksellers, 2: 29, New Bond- street. 


DUCATION in the SOUTH of FRANCE.— 
Mr. F ear: NEEL, late Tutor in Sion House Aca- 
demy, Jersey, and now residing NEAR TOULON, RECEIVES 
into his house TWELVE PUPILS. ‘The domestic arrangements 
are those of a Christian gentleman's family, and the utmost atten- 
tion is paid to the formation and exercise of Christian habits of 
thought and action. Mr. Neel personally superintends the studies 
and recreations of his pupils, sketches with them, introduces them 
pv the best ee and helps them to reap the advan of resi- 
ce abroad while guarding them from its dangers. hile the 
locality chosen is in a climate similar to that of Cannes and Nice, 
it has the further advantage of being close to Toulon, where no 
English is spoken, | in which there is a French Protestant 
congregation ; and of being within afew miles of Hy(res, where 
there 2 Evglish Church and the best English society. 

Mr. Neel having already visited Central Europe, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, and the Levant, would engage to travel with his pupils 
during the+holidays if desired 

Terms, 150, per annum. The highest references given and re- 
quired.— Address Sion House Academy, Jersey, until the 15th of 
September; aud to Mr. Varty’s Educational Kepository, 31, 
Strand, London, until the 30th. 

CHRISTIAN PARENTS.— Youne Boys 

PREPARED FOR PUBLIC SCHOULS, in a most healthy 

situation. Terms 4¢ and 70 Guineas. For r Prospectuses address 
Jveta, care of Messrs. Kelfe Brothers, 150, Aldersgate-s “street. 


ANGU AGES.—Haniltonian System.—** This 
system is ove of the most useful and important discoveries 

of the age. A pupil can acquire mee in five or six weeks on this 
croeemm —) in two years on the old.”— Westminster Review. Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, yo by Native Professors, continues to give 
Fc sagt in the F , German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, &c. LANGU AGES. Apply to Mr. Rosenth 
355, Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. 




















R. ALTSCHUL, EXAMINER Royal ( College 

of Preceptors, Member r of the Philological Society, Landen 

ives LESSONS in the GERMAN, ITALIAN, and PRENCH 

JANGUAGES and LITERATURE. Pupils have the option of mn oe 

TWU Languages in the same Lesson or in alternate Lessons, at 

their own, or at the D peas residence, 2, CHAN DOS-STREET, 
CAVEN DISH-SQUAR 


+ SCHOLASTIC and GOVERN- 
Né&ss AGENCY OFFICES (late Vary ; established 1833), 
7, TAT Poe ROW, Covent-garden, London. 

AIR & SON provide Incumbents with Curates, and the 
nouitie, Gentry, and Principals of Schools with Tutors, Gover- 
nesses, ‘and ¢ ‘om panions free of charge ; transfer Ecclesiastical and 
Scholastic property, and recommend Schools, &c. Prospectuses, 
&c. forwarded upon application. Applicants for Clerical and Scho- 
lastie Appointments are requested to forward their ir address. 


OURS DE M. DELILLE.—Lanevr Fran- 

A18R- Gentiomen desirous of joining a SELECT PRI- 

VATE FRENCH CLASS are invited to apply at 32, Ely-place, 

Holborn. A prospectus will be forwarded.— New Editions of 

pews) Beginner's Own _frevch Book, and Grammar, may be had 
of Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


EDICAL. —WANTED, a qualified Gentle- 
eside as ASSISTANT in the house of a GENERAL 

PRACTITIONE ER at the West End, where a Dispensin 9 Assistant 
is kept.—Apoly to Mr. Bircn, Stationer, The Terrace, Kensington. 


N EDICAL PUPIL WANTED.—An expe- 
A rienced ‘Teacher, letuee at a Metropolitan School of 

















M and ¢ in > epee of the University of 
London, has a Vacancy for a RESIDE T PU tte yam studies 
and morals will be carefully cnpuenenaee, ap owill have 


the advantage of a free attendance on some of t ee necessary 

courses of Lectures, and the use of a good Medical Library, Mu- 

seum, and Herbarium. Indentures of oto, if peyaizes; 

in which case also the Pupil’s time wil! from the first be give 

= opcode his studies: when os uate advanced he will be provided 
of disease, w he muy treat under supe! 





Address B B. ou. D. Waiversity College, Gower-street, remy 
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RILLING, GYMNASTICS, CALISTHE- 
NICS, and FENCING.—Mr, AMMON WINTERBOT- 

TOM, having soparned from the United States, has resumed his 
Tnstrictions in the above ay ond be is Treatment of LATE- 


fn PINAL CURVA TURE. Hest F EXPANDERS made 
red.—J ust published, ‘REMARKS on PHYSICAL 
an paired ’ by Mr. W., to be had at his residence, 18, Carding- 


ton-street, Euston-square. 
IDING SCHOOL, ONSLOW-TERRACE, Bromp- 


. MASON instructs in the most approved style 
of RIDING t for “ine Parade, Road, or Field. Ladies sienaee by 
Miss M Omnibuses every three minutes —N.B. Gentlemen's 
hours, from 8 to 10 a.m, 6 to 9 P.m.— The School is very y complete, 
and foradvanced Pupils there is an open circular ride. Mr. Mason's 
anxious attention, and the enastrenen quiet, and judicious de- 


of his L t towards her Lady Pupils, we we are 
sure, seoure for them the patronage they so highly’ merit 
Magazine. 


TEAM.—Navat GENTLEMEN can be prepared 
for the Examinations now required frem all candidates for 
Government and the East India Compsay ’s Services. a In- 
— also in Chemistry. vestigations, Analyses, &c. 
ucted, Certificates given after examination, By Prof. GAKD- 
Wik late of the Royal Polytechnic and the Royal Naval Geltee. 
Fortemouth. — Address, by letter, 24, Norfolk-street, Middlesex 
ME.. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 
yom now of 37, WYNDHAM-STREET, Bryanstone- 
ts his Friends that he continues to INSTRUCT 
ieet ond « other PUPLLSin ELOCUTION, to meet Classes 
5 for lt ish generally, and to engage fur 


[AYALLS PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
i REGENT-STREET, Corver of Argyl 
| DAGUERKEOTEPE. aud STEREOSCOPIC MINIATURES 
est style of Art taken daily. 
ing Mr. Mayall has pro’ his mastery over the art by producing 
photographie portraits of the full size of life * * without the 
slightest sacrifice of definition, or the smallest approach to distor- 
Pr ~ mo ny h the wre and peculiarities of former impressions 
appea: 
“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the hie art of the daguerre- 
oir: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as & 
cate engraving is to a coarse woode rt-Journal, Novy. 1853. 
«< More pleasing, and far more accurate » than the generality of 
such | pictures.” — Times, July 17, 1854. 
ISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. — 
MAL GEO. WOOD, OPTICIAN, &c, late of 125 and 12 
reet, begs to invite attention te his New Establishment, 
Nor iz. CHES 


























PSIDE, London. 

phic Cameras, and Apparatus and Chemicals; §; 
tacles, Opera Glasses, Telescopes, a Glasses, Barometers, 
Thermometers, and Niydremesera. All kinds of Photographic 
Papers, plain and prepared. Photographic Papers and Solutions 
prepared according to any given formula, 








NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL | PRO- 

PRIETORS.—The Advertiser, who for the last eizht vears 
pes, had the entire management of a first-class Paper in all ny 
business details, and having a good advertising connexion. is ope 
foun Et ENGAGEMENT As PUBLISHER,.—A. P., Mr. Daniell, 
2, King-street, Covent-garden. 


PRINTERS, PLAIN and FANCY STA. 
BUOKSEL LERS, and —Mr. PAGE begs 


TIONERS, 

to notify that he has SEVERAL V ALUABLE CONCERNS FOR 
SALE im the qelere-anentionsd Trades in Town and Country, from 
1002. to 8,0001. in value. Apply to Mr. ‘gy’ bt day to the Trade 
and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. Mr. Office from 9 till 12, 
also by appointment till 5, and on aibeninon! from 8 till 12. 


N URRAY’S HANDBOOK for SWITZER- 
AVE LAND, revised to 1854,is NOW READY, and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 

Albemarle-street, Angust, 1854. 


PAIN.—WANTED, a few Copies of Murray’s 
HAN DBUOK OF SPAIN, either the Edition in 2 vols.,or 
that in 1 vol. 
London : John Lee, 440, West Strand. 


ICHARDSON’s ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
2 vols, 4to. (pub. at 62. 68.), a copy in cloth for 3. 10s. 
B. Quaritch, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square, London. 


T° the CLERGY, TEACHERS, and BOOK- 
SELLERS.—The MANCHESTER WEEKLY ADVER- 
fal the cheapest Newspaper pees i ight pages size of the 

Times), devoting attention to LITE TURE. is supplied to the 
above at 2d. per copy, six months a paid in advance. A Spe- 
cimen Copy sent for two stamps. According to the Government 
Returns, 9,340 copies of each Number were printed in 1553.—Ga.t, 
Gext & Co. 55, arketotrest Mauchester. 


ready, gratis and post tree, 


LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 


ALSO, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and —— to Country Librarians and others, 
at greatly reduced prices for c: 
HARLES Epwarp uni: 510, New Oxford-street. 


HOICE BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of 
Choice, mag and Curious, as well as Useful and Valuable, 
BUOKS, is NOW KEADY, and will be sent by post on receipt of 
two stamps, or may be had on application. —Ureuam & Beer (late 
Rodwell), 46, New Bond-street, corner of Maddox-street. 
— purchased. 


9, Holles-street, Catendish- square. 
WE. BOOKS. BULL S LIBRARY 
CROTLAR «3 sareseeen, Work a 
w ready, contai e New an r 
led ta this da S Subecribers in Town and Goamter one 


























is 
pub 


Coenes Se “thesest books for perusal on particularly 
& from’ this extensive and valuable Library. 
rary ‘Boxes oo *Bull’s New Library Cir- 


pe ree, to orders inclosing one 


eye 
p Aaa Bute & & Oe io, Holles-street, Caven- 





Jat » i] d. ne and RDEN free TBLIOGRA 
pies tory, Biography, Heraldry, Topography, 
wih or an bag p ieteremting 


£. eh, of Valuable and Interesting 
t 
Collection of A ‘utoerarhs Letters, Mauser 
Misceilanies, on Satz by RICH. yAMES BEL + Bedtord. 
Covent-garden. - BELL ir 





OARD OF TRADE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SCLENCE AND ART. 
INSTRUCTION IN ART, 


As afforded at the CENTRAL SCHOOL at MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE, Pall Mall, Loudon. The School consists of 
1A NORMAL SCHOOL for TRAINING TEACHERS and 
GENERAL STUDENTS. 
2 SPECIAL CLASSES for TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Art-Superintendent-RICHARD REDGRAVE, RA. 


The AUTUMN SESSION commences on Ist OCTOBER, 1854. 
The SPRING SESSION commences on ist MARCH, 1855. 


1, The Courses of Instruction are int 





ded to im ti 
cally a knowledge of the scientific emaciples of Art, Roe in 
its relation to the useful purposes A limited application of 


those principles is dewonustrated with ‘the view of preparing Stu- 
dents to enter upon the future practice of the Decorative Arts in 
Manufactories and Workshops, either as Masters, Overseers, or 
skilled workmen. At the same time instruction is affurded to all 
who may desire to pursue these studies without reference to a 
preparation for any special brauch of Industry. Cs age Courses 
are arranged in order to qualify persons to become Masters of 
Schools Art, to enable Schoolmasters of Parochial and other 
Schools to teach Elemeutary — asa part of general Educa- 
to concurrently with Writi 
2. The Lectures and Classes ‘for Instruction comprehend the 
following subjects :— 
GENERAL COURSE FOR MALE STUDENTS ONLY. 
A. Freehand, Model, and El ‘ical Drawing, 
Practical Geometry, und Pers ective, Paivting in Oil, Tem- 
? ana Water Colours; Modelling; Moulding and Cast- 
The Classes for Drawing, Palating, and Modelling, 
ied the Figure from the Antique and the Life, and 
Artistic Anatomy. Class Lectures, Teaching aud Practice, 
daily, in the morning and evening. fee 4l the Session, or 
Sis of a Session. Head Master, Mr. Burchett. Assistants, 
essrs. Herman, Walsh, Denby, Wills, Hancock, and Bruc- 





ni. 

The course of Lectures on Practical Geometry and Perspec- 
tive may be attended separately on payment of a fee of 11 
each Course for the Session. 

he Class for Instraction in the various processes of 
Mouldiug and Casting may be attended separately on pay- 
ment of a fee of 1. for the Session. 

The General tvening Instruction is limited to advanced 
aware. Painting, and Modelling, including the figure. 


TECHNICAL COURSES. 

C. Practical Construction, including Architecture, Building, and 

the various processes of I’Jastic Decoration, Furniture, and 

Metal Working. Public and Class Lectures, Teaching and 

Practice, morning and evening. For Male Students only. 

Fee il. each Session. Evening Course only, Fee 2l 

and Superintendent, Professor Semper. 

Mechanical and Engiueeriug Drawing, Class Lectures with 

morning aud — _— and Practice. For Male 

Students only. Fee 41 for each Session. For Evening In- 

a, ouly, 2. Lecturer and Superintendent, Mr. W. 

inns. 

BE. Surface Decoration, as applied to Woven Fabrics of all kinds, 
Lace, Paper Hangings, &c., including Instruction in Styles 
of Urnament and ik tanical Analyses, with a view to the 
ornament to be derived from plants. Public and Class Lec- 
tures, Teaching and Practice. Fee 4l. each Session. An 
Afternoon class for Females ouly, fee 22. An Evening class 
for Mate Students ouly, fee 2 "Lecturer and Superinten- 
dent, Mr. Uctavius Hudson. Also the application of Art to 
Porcelain Painting, daily Teaching and Practice for Male 
and Female Stuceuts. Fee 4. each session. Superintendent 
of the Technical Process of Pamting on Vorcelain, Mr. 
Simpson. 
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PF. Engraving and Drawingon Wood and Metals. Public Lec- 
tures, Teaching and | daily Practice for Female St oe only, 
wee 4l Super Mr. Th 3 Water- 

ouse. 


G. Lithography, in Chalk, Pen, and Colour. Daily Teaching 
and Practice for Female Students only, fee 4l. Superiuten- 
dents, Mr. Brookes and Miss Channon. 


PUBLIC LECTURES, 

Courses of Lectures will be delivered as follows:—Jn the Theatre 
of the School of Science, Jermyn-street, during the Spring Session, 
On Auimal Forms, by T. Huxley, Esq. F.K.S.; On the Homan 
Form, by J. Marshall, Esq. F. RG. ; and On Form and Cvlour 
in the Vegetable Kingdom, by Dr. Lindley, F.R.S.—Jn the Theatre 
at Marlbo ough House, during the Autumn Session, Un Animal 
Forms, by T. Huxley, Esq. F.R.8.; On the Human Form, by J. 
Marshall, Esq F.R.U.S.; On Colours and Pigments, by Professor 
Calvert ; during the Autuon and Spring Sessions, Un the History 
of Ornamental Art, by K. Wornum, Esq.; Un Architecture and 
Plastic Decoration, by Professor ™emper ; On surface Decoration, 
by ©. Hudson, Esa; ; aud On Engraving on ~~ and Wood, by 

J. Thompson, ‘Esq. Admission 6d. each Lecture. 


3 The Instruction for the general Students is carried on daily, 
except on Suturdays. The Annual Sessions, each lasting five 
months, commence on Ist October and Ist March, and end respec- 
tively on 28th February and 3lst July. 

4. Students may matriculate for a period of three years upon 
paying 2% in one sum ou entrance, or three annual payments of 
lvl ‘They are entitied to attend all Public and Class Lectures, the 
General and Technical Courses, to receive Personal Instruction, 
and t» practice iu the School at all times: they have also access to 
the Museum and Library. At the end of the Session they may 
pass an examination, and have the privilege of competing for 
Scholarships, var) ine from 10d. to 30. a year iu value. 

5. Uccasional Students are at liberty to attend the particular 
Courses for which they enter, and have admission to the Museum, 
Library, and Public Lectures. 


6" CLASSES for SCHOOLMASTERS, SCHOOLMISTRESSES 
and PUPLL-TEACHERS are formed at Marlborough House. 
Fee, for each Class, 5a. for the Session of five months. Superinten- 
dents of the Training, Teaching, and Elementary Instruction, 
Mr. Burehett ; Assistaut, Mr. Bowler. Similar Classes are formed 
at Gore House, Kensington ; at Crispin- sirens, Spitalfields ; and the 
Parochial School of St. Martin-in-the-Field 

7. A Register of the Students’ chendanees: iskept, which may be 
consulted by Parents and Guardians. 


8. The SCHOOL fe FEMALE STUDENTS passing through 
the General Course is at 37, Gower-street, Bedford-square. a 
intendent, Mrs. i wed ; Assistants, Miss Gann and Miss West. 
F cee, ——" he asses, 21. and 4l.; Elementary Class, 20s. ; Even- 
ing lass, 10; 

9. A Mid- ag Class for the General Course, open to Female Stu- 
dents aes Youths under twelve years of age, meets at Gore House, 
Kensin . three times a week, from 12to3. Kee 203 the Ses- 
sion, or wart of the Session. 


10. DISTRICT SCHOOLS of ART, in connexion with the De 

ent, are now established in the followin, places = 
every Evening (except Saturday) from 7 to 930. Entrance 

dmission, 2g. and 3s. per month. The Instruction poe bn 





Practical Sonpetes @ road Pe poet X 
Dene, 028 and Elem 2 y Co jour ; = Rentahient Mechaniaa 


i = fields. C ida Casi atrect, Gnnn's 
— len To’ 
% Finsbury, oor itiiane ec Wilmington-square. 
4. Westminster, Mechanics’ Institute, Great Smith-street, 
5. St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell-street. 
e ge Grammar Schoo 
Atl 2, tod 7 School pope —_ Classes, A’ 
an ools there are Fe 
admission to the District Schools to be made at the Ufhess io nct 


a DISTRIBUTION OF MEDALS AND PRIZES, 
Annual Distribution of the Medals and Prizes to the Sty. 

dents of all the Schools of Art will take Thee 

seen _ Seaeanetterndin heienndawe * 
‘or Pros: 

Prk 9 Mal. in) apply at the Offices, 

Joint 


HENRY COLE, } 
LYON PLAYFAIR, J Secretaries 
STATUE FOUNDRY and BRONZE 


Ts fk 
ORKS, Lower Bel Pimlico.—Al 
in the various tetals exeented at the abo 5 "4 \uarvense + 


————___ 
RYSTAL PALACE, GENERAL 
pm tae cept 4 . 

ys a™., and on 
Wednesdays, Fridays at 10 a.m. On these days 
cha’ for admission is ls. It is opened on Saturdays at noon, 
Tem aye the eae for - admission fa 8 Bridge the - 

pecial run from on to Crystal 
Palace Station every week-day as follows :—At 7°10, 8°10, 910, 49, 
10°10, 10°40, 11°10, 11°40 a.m, and 1210, 12°40, 1°10, _ 220, 
3°10, 3°40, 4°10, 4°40, 5°10, 5°25, nd returning 
Palace at 1120, 11°50 a m., and 12°20, 12°50, 1°20, 1°50, 220, 4 
3°50, 4°20, 4°50, 5°20, 5°50, 620, 650, "720, 7°50, 8°20, 8°50 'P. ‘ 
further additional trains will ran whenever th ic rendine it 


necessary. 

The 7°10, 810, and 9°10 a.m. down trains, and the 4°50, 5°50, 
and 8°50 PM. up trains call at New Cross and Forest Hill. The 
Citizen and Iron * steamboats will run from 
several piers to the Surrey side pier at ,a- HS Bridge at Yeast 
every 10 minutes during the day; and at those hours when in- 
creased numbers require it, every 5 minutes. Tickets to the Palace, 
ingteding, conveyance by penta ghey! oer. at ee piers, 

e followin rr ‘alace and back, 
cluding admi “ al 
nes days.. 


8 
In order to ‘afford e ever} 








sai: 


Efe? 


are the fares to 


facilit: ate th bli ae = 
y ¢ public, and to 

any delay at London Bridge, arrangements have been cee 
issue the above tickets previously, at offices in different parts be] 

London. Passengers ing their tickets at these offices will be 
- is the ondon Static Station by a athe C arate ee 

ares between London and Crystal PalacejStativ 
not including admission to the ry te ~ 
Single tickets.. Ist class, 14. 3d. 2nd class, 1s. 0d, 3rd cinss, 
Return tickets ditto ditto lséd. ditto ladd 

‘he last-named tickets can only be obtained at the London ‘er- 
minus, and at the Company’s Offices, 43. Ng mee bo, - 

ny first-class return tickets from Lon: 

stal Palace Station and back will be issued a shilling pA 

olders of Crystal Palace ~eason Tickets, at a reduced charge of 
_ 6d. each. ‘These tickets can only be wh wn production ofa 
Season Ticket to the Crystal Palace. 

Every endeavour will be made = ‘afford at all times a sufficient 
number of first-class seats ; but, in order to obviate disappoint- 
ment, it is necessary to announce that in cases of a — concourse 
of persons, no particular class of carriage can be guaranteed. 

No oe can be given either at the London *Bridue or at the 
Crystal Palace Stations; passengers must therefore provide them- 
selves with the necessary silver. Children under 12 years of age 
will be ——— only half the above rates. 

Season ‘lickets, including coneeyenes by Railway, 41 4s. each, 
without conveyance 4 Railway, 2/. 2s. (the usual og roar allowed 
to families), may be obtained at the London Bridge Terminus. 

August 1, 1554, 


ry.0 PHOTOGRAPHISTS.—For Satz, a No. 5 

VOIGTLANDER LENS, takes Pictures at 64 by 43; works 
in one-third less time than the No. 2 or 3 Lens ; is fitted with brass 
mounting for using the first Lens for Pictures (84 by 6) of inani- 
mate objects, views, &c. Price 251, cost 351. The Lens may be seen 
— by applying to T. Le Beauv, 8, London-terrace, Hackney- 
roa 








as {LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTOGRA- 

Y, 78, Newgate-street.—At this Institution the Art of 

taki 4 LE and Landscapes may be Jearned in ae lesson, 

and the necessary apparatus purchased for 51—No charge made 
for Instruction. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STKEET.—Messrs. COCKE & Cu. respectfully 
solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLODION, manufac 
tured only by them from the formule of Mr. W. A. Delferier. This 
Collodion is superior to any other, and will not injure by keeping. 
Waxed, Iodized and Albumenized Papers of the tirst quality; = 
Photographic Chemicals of every kind from their own Laborato 


[NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 17 “ 
RE GENT-STREET.—Portraits, Copies of Pidtures, Sculp- 

ture, &c. taken, and INSTRUCTION in the Art cage 4 daily, by 

Mr. ARCHIBALD LEWIS CUCKE. Photographic Apparatus 

of all kinds constantlv on Sale. 


HE EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, b 
the most eminent English and Continental Artists, is OP 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission 
A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process, One Guinea ; additional 
Copies (each), give Shillings. A Coloured Portrait, highly 
finished, Five Guineas. 

Miniatures, Oil- Setecians, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
Photographed and Colouredin imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &. taken at a short not: 

Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary Ph meee hic ‘Apparatus 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guaran’ 

Gratuitous Instruction is given to Poodhasee of Sets of Appa 


— Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 4 
(pouNTz HISTORIES, &.—On SALE # 
ABEL & SONS’, Northampton. 


BRIDGES’S HISTORY of NORTHAMPTON: 
SHIRE. 2 vols. folio, illustrated with 133 Engravings. m0y 














of them scarce Plates, elegantly half- es in russia, 122 12. 


BAKER’S HISTORY of NORTHAMPTON. 
SHIRE, Paris I.toV. call that was published), in 3 vols blt 
bound in basil. uncut, 62 68, 

HARTSHORNS’S HISTORICAL MEMO- 
RIALS of NORTHAMPTON ; taken chiefly from upprinted 
Records. Illustrated, post Syo, 6s. 
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oe = — 
OSEPH LEONARD, AvctioneEr, Boston, 
J UMITED BT AT ES. Consignments of BUOES. Bains: 
INGS, or Property respectfully solicited. 

1508, ENG rer = TOSEPH L. ONAKD 


This dav is published, price 9. 
ONTRIBUTIONS to BRITISH PALZON- 
_ TOLUGY ; or, First Descriptions of several Huudred Fossil 
hediate, Articulata, Mollusca, and Pisces, from the ‘l'erriary, 


NEW EDITION of the CRYSTAL PALACE 
VPFICLAL GUIDEBOUK. 


By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 








Volitic, and Paleozoic Strata of Great Britain. With 





Sales bp Auction. 


Music and Musical Instruments—Engravings, Copyright of 
Two Subjects by J. M. W. Turner. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, September 13, a smail 
MUSICAL LIBRAM, aud several valuable Musical Instru- 
ts, Pianofurtes, rrel and Finger Organs, Harmoniums 
Alexandre, Violins and Violoucellos, Musical Box, playin 
Wee Overtures : also,a portion of the useful Stock of a Musica! 
Instrument Maker, decease’, a few lots of Miscellaueous Enugra- 
vings, the Stock and Copyright of J. M. W. ‘Turner's Grouse and 
Woodcock Shocting, eneants in Chromo-lithugraphy. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 





cee 
Valuable Microscope by Ross, Telescope by Adams, Models 
of Steam Engines, Minerals. Fossils. & 


C. 

R. J.C. STEVENSwill SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 38, hing-street, Covent -garden. on 
PRIDAY, September 15, at 12 for 1 o'clock, A MISCELLANEOUS 
ASSEMBLAGE, including a PIRST-RATE MICKUSCOP® by 
ROSS, with 1 inch, 4 inch, 4 ineh and 4 iueh Achrumetic Object 
Glasses, small ditto by Pritchard, Select Objects and handsome 
Mahogany Cabinet ditto, Keflecting Telescope by Adems, 
Models of Steam Engines, Transparent (rrery, Electrical Machines, 
small Collection of Fossils, mustly from the Chalk vf Kent and 

Sussex, Minerals, a few Books, Piano and various other items. 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, aud Cata- 

lorues had. 


UBLIC SALE, on the 10th of OCTOBER 
NEXT, of the LIBRARY of the late Mr. ZEISBEKG, of 
Wernigerode, in Prussia. This Library is well knuwn to comprise 
gmoet extensive collection, including very numerous rare Manu- 
scripts on parchment and on paper (Macrubius, sec. 12, Rudolph 
af Hohedems, Barlaam et Josephat, &c.), many of them being 
embellished with perfect Miniatures. besides a great many Lucu- 
nabula (Apocalypsis, Hortlicb Ciromantie, Parcival et ‘Titurel, 
&c); also many printed Parehments, amongst other the Horaires, 
and a Talmud, in 6 vols. 4to.; Works with beautiful Wood bn- 
gravings ; very rare Autographs, for instance, of Luther, Meclane- 
thon, and numerous other celebriiies,including Thomas Minster, 
the Chief in the War of Peasants; likewise, vearly all the editions 
of the German Bible printed hefore 1500 ; also, a vreat variety and 
choice of Works on Ancient German Literature ‘Murner, Brandt, 
Fischart, &c.), as well as other branches of General Science. 

This entire Collection is to disposed of by Public Sale, upon 
conditions to be tixed at the Sale, in the Auction Kooms of Mr. 
FRICKE, at the Marktplatz, on the loth of October next. 

Mr. Fricke will be to give all information desired upon 
application, post pai 





ernigerude on the Harz, Prussia, August 23, 1854. 
(Signed) THEILKUHL, Public Notary. 








Just published, in Los ged covers, 1s.; in handsome cloth 
avit lel 


‘ed, le 4 . 
OUGH’S (JOHN B.) ORATIONS. The 
only Authorized Editions, including the fullowing :— 

1, On Habit—2. Importance of the Temperance nterprise—3. 
An Address to Children—4. An Address to the Workiug (lasses— 
5. The Dangerous Drinking Custous—6. The Evilot Drunkeuness 
—7. Importance of Female Influence—8, Au Address to Young 
Men—9. Our —_ to the Intemperaie. 

*,* The Urations may als» be had singly. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS for TRAVELLERS. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM AND THE 
RHINE. 58. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, AND THE RHINE. 


ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND AND 
THE ALPS. 72. 6d. : 


HAN DBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY 
AND THE TYROL, 98. 


ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE 
PYRENEES. 9%, 
ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. Parr 
L—SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, AND VENICE. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. Parr 
I.—PLOKENCE, LUCCA, AND TUSCANY. 


ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 
Pant L—SOUTH TUSCANY, AND ¥APAL Sates. 


ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 
Part IL—KOME, AND 175 ENVIRONS. 78. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY AND 
NAPLES. 158, 


HANDBOOK FOR MALTA, TURKEY, 
AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 10s. 


H{ANDBooK FOR GREECE AND THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS. 16s. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THE 


EAST, 15s, 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH EUROPE. 
Pant I,—NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND Di.NMAKK. 128. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH EUROPE. 


A NEW EDITION, Corrected and Enlarged, with NEW 
PLANS of the BUILDING and GROUNDs, ond many additional 
Pians of the various Courts, is published this day! price ls. 

_ *x* The Official Guidebooks to all the Courts are always on sale 
in the Building, und at all Railway Stations. 


___ Bradbury & Fvans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


numerous Woodcuts) By FREDEKICK M'COY, #1; S. Hon. 
F.C.P.8, Professor of Natural History in the University of Mel- 
bourne. Svo. cle’ 

. MoeniSan & Co. Cambridge ; and George Bell, 186, Fleet-street, 
ondon, 





By Authority of the Registrar-General. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 5s. 


THE CENSUS OF GREAT 
IN 1851: 
Comprising an Account of the Numbers and Distribution of the People; their Ages, Conjugal Condition, Occupations, 


and Birth-place: with Returns of the Blind, the Deat-and-Dumb, and the Inmates of Public Institutions; and an Ana- 
lytical Index. Reprinted, in a condensed form, from the Official Reports and Lables, 


BRITAIN 


London: Loncmay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


OFFICIAL GUIDEBOOK TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 


TO ADVERTISERS.—The first contract for One Hundred Thousand Copies being nearly com- 
pleted, the Publishers are prepared to receive renewals of fresh Advertisements for a Second Series of 
One Hundred Thousand Copies. 


11, Bouverte-strREEt, September 7, 1854. 











‘ On the 14th of September will be published, 


THE COALITION GUIDE: 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 1853-4. 


Foolscap 8vo. 200 pages, stout wrapper, price One Shilling. 


* Press’ Office, 110, Strand; Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street; 
At the Railway Stations; and of all Booksellers. 


MR. NEWBY WILL PUBLISH IN NOVEMBER, 


In 3 vols. demy Svo. with Plates, price 22. 2s, 


THE LITERARY LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 


Compiled and Edited by R. MADDEN, Esq , 
Author of ‘ Travels in the East,’ ‘Life of Savonarola,” &e. 








“« The literary life and correspondence of a lady remarkable for beauty, talents, and acquirements, in a high position, 
intimately acquainted with the most eminent men of her age, in literature, art, and politics, possessing the confidence 
and strong regard of some of the greatest statesmen of Ler time, und of wany of the celebrities of the principal cities of 
the Continent, must possess more than ordinary inierest."— Morning Post 





IN THE PRESS, 
A NEW and REVISED EDITION, for General Circulation, of 


JOHN HOWAR OD. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. 


** The adventures of Howard are recorded in a loving and energetic spirit. The reflections are just, often ingenious 
and eloquent. almost always striking. The buok contains many suatistactury evidences of an independent and vigorous 
intellect.” — Examiner, 

“A fresh perusal of the book has impressed us with a full conviction that we cannot do the community a better 
service than by heartily recommending it to public notice.”—Gentleman’s Mayazine. 


Jackson & WatrorD, St. Paul's Churchyard, 





Permanently enlarged to 24 Pages. 


POR AA nen ~ 


Beery SATURDAY, Foolscap Quarto, price 4d., or Stamped 5d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, 
ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, &c. 


*,* For opinions of The Quarterly Review, Atheneum, Examiner, Literary Gazette, Spectator, Dublin 
Review, &c., as to the utility, &. of Norges anp Queries, see Prospectus. 


A Specimen Number sent on receipt of five postage stamps. 





GEORGE BELL, No. 186, FLEET-STREET, 





Parr Il.—RUSSIA, THE BALTIC, AND FINLAND. 122. 
dabn Albemarile--treet. 


» 


Aad by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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BENTLEY'S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 


2s. 6d. each Volume. 
eres 


1, THE PILOT—Cooper. 

2. CALEB WILLIAMS—Godwin. 

3. THE SPY—Cooper. 

4. THADDEUS OF WARSAW—Mizs Jane Porter. 

5. 8ST. LEON—Godwin. 

6. LAST OF THE MOHICANS—Cooper. 

7. THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Vol. I.—Miss Jane Porter. 

8 THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Vol. II.—Miss Jane Porter. 

9. FRANKENSTEIN—Mrzs. Shelley ; and GHOST-SEER, 
Vol. L—Schiller. 

10. EDGAR HUNTLY— BROCKDEN BROWN; 
Covelusion of GHOST-SEER. 

11, HUNGARIAN BROTHERS—Miss A. M. Porter. 

12, CANTERBURY TALES. Vol. I.—The Misses Lee. 

13. CANTERBURY TALES. Vol. IL—The Misses Lee. 

14. THE PIONEERS—Cooper. 

15. SELF-CONTROL—Mrs. Brunton, 

16. DISCIPLINE—Mrs. Brunton. 
17. THE PRAIRIE—Cooper. 

18. THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. 
Porter. 

19. THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. Vol. Il.—Miss Jane 
Porter. 

20. LIONEL LINCOLN—Cooper. 

- LAWRIE TOD—Galt. 

. FLEETWOOD—Godwin. 

. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY—Miss Austen. 

. CORINNE—Madame de Stael. 

EMMA—Miss Austen. 

SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE AND ART—Mrs, 
Inchbald. 

27. MANSFIELD PARK—Miss Austen. 

28. NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSU ASION—Miss 
Austen. 

30. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE—Miss Austen. 

32. THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME — Victor 
Hugo. 

33. THE BORDERERS—Cooper. 

36. WATER WITCH—Cooper. 

38. THE BRAVO—Cooper. 

40. RED ROVER—Cooper. 

41. VATHEK — Beckford; CASTLE OF OTRANTO— 
Horace Walpole; and BRAVO OF VENICE— 
M. G. Lewis. 

42. THE COUNTRY CURATE—Gleig. 

43. THE BETROTHED—Manzoni. 

49. THE ALHAMBRA—Washington Irving; THE LAST 
OF THE ABENCERRAGES—Chateaubriand ; and 
the INVOLUNTARY PROPHET—Horace Smith. 

50. THE HEADSMAN—Cooper. 

51. ANASTASIUS. Vol. L—Hope. 

52. ANASTASIUS. Vol. IL—Hope. 

53. DARNLEY—James. 

55, HEIDENMAUER—Cooper. 

56. DE L’;ORME—James. 

57. HEADLONG HALL—NIGHTMARE ABBEY—MAID 
MARIAN, and CROTCHET CASTLE—Peacock. 

59. PHILIP AUGUSTUS—James. 

60. ROOK WOOD— Ainsworth. 

61. HENRY MASTERTON—James, 

74. PRECAUTION—Cooper. 

76. RORY O’MORE—Lover. 

77. BEN BRACE—Captain Chamier. 

89. HOMEWARD BOUND—Cooper. 

‘90. THE PATHFINDER—Cooper. 

91. THE DEERSLAYER—Cooper. 
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The Life and Correspondence of Charles, Lord 
Metcalfe. From Unpublished Letters and 
Journals, preserved by Himself, his Family, 
and his Friends. By J. W. Kaye. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

Lord Metcalfe does not figure conspicuously in 

the line of the Governors-general of India. He 

reached his highest official elevation at a time 
when wars, for awhile, had ceased; after com- 
motions had been quelled; and before the 
dreadful conflict in the north-west had begun 
to agitate, not only our own dominions, but all 
the rulers and populations of Asia. During 
twenty previous years, indeed, he had shared in 
the burden and responsibility of important 
public affairs, influencing great political changes, 
and aiding in conflicts with desperate enemies; 
but though the force of his opinion was felt on 
many decisive occasions, he was a subordinate, 
and other names were chiefly connected with 
the events of that exciting period. Lord Wel- 
lesley directed the Mahratta war, but Metcalfe, 
though a civilian, was one of the first who 
rushed into the terrible breach at Deeg ;—Lord 

Cornwallis averted the danger of a Sikh inva- 

sion, but Metcalfe conducted the successful em- 

bassy;—Lord Moira suppressed the turbulence 
and conciliated the fierceness of the Central 
Indian tribes, but Metcalfe negotiated the 
Rajpoot treaties,—Lord Moira, now become 
Lord Hastings, consolidated our Indian Empire, 
linked its territories in a union of peace, and 
repared it for civilized progress, but Metcalfe 
fad a large share in the authorship of those wise 
measures. Lord William Bentinck was assisted 
in his philanthropic administration by Metcalfe, 
whose advice also influenced the most judicious 

roceedings of Lord Auckland. It is true, no 
ronbt, that his authority supported some ques- 
tionable plans, but it is equally certain that he 
was a distinguished administrator, who deserved 
the historical place which Mr. Macaulay’s epi- 
taph and Mr. Kaye’s biography have assigned 
him. In addition to his Indian services, he was 

Governor, first of Jamaica, and afterwards of 

Canada; and in both these capacities he had 

delicate and arduous duties to fulfil, which he 

undertook with courage and performed with 
success. 

Mr. Kaye has compiled the memoirs of Lord 
Metcalfe with affectionate care. His materials 
were ample. Some of them were drawn from 
the public archives, but the greater portion from 
private sources, such as a personal diary and 
several collections of letters to friends. ‘These 
the biographer has interwoven into a clear nar- 
rative, digressing at times into historical epi- 
sodes, explanatory of the Memoirs, and filling in, 
wherever it was practicable, from Metcalfe’s 
own writings. Thé career he had to describe 
was not romantic, but it was interesting. It 
contained no poetical passages, but it offered 
an example of solid merit, patiently winning its 
way to an exalted station, and of a mind always 
rising to the level of difficult circumstances. 
In particular, it is an excellent study for the 
Indian civilian. Ordinary readers will, perhaps, 
find the narration heavy, and without those 
vivid colours and that rapid motion which serve 
so materially to stimulate attention; but this 
deficiency in Mr. Kaye’s book is as much owing 
to the nature of the materials as to any fault of 
the writer. 

The Metcalfes were of an old Yorkshire 
family, of which we have glimpses in county 
annals. Sixteen of them, sometime in the fif- 
teenth century, rode on white horses to the 
assizes; and at a later period, another of the 








same stock invented a system of short-hand 
writing. But Charles Metcalfe, who was born 
at Calcutta, in 1785, knew and cared very little 
for these genealogical honours. Far more im- 

ortant was it to him that his father became an 

ast India Director, and destined him early for 
the Indian service, so that, after an education 
completed at Eton, he went out, with the usual 
“ writership” to enter on his official career. His 
earlier years, though Mr. Kaye gives them what 
importance he can, supply few remarkable 
developements of character, and still fewer 
noticeable occurrences; for in England he was 
only a studious youth, sorry to be sent to the 
East, and in India he was a dispirited pupil of 
moonshees, sighing for the cricket-fields of 
Eton. His first appointment, after the purga- 
torial writership, was as an assistant to an Em- 
bassy to the Arab states, in 1801; but having 
the option to change from that to an Assistant- 
Residentship at a Mahratta Court, he adopted 
this alternative, and left the flat and sultry 
monotony of oper oy for active life in the Upper 
Provinces. Lord Wellesley then ruled over 
India, and Metcalfe was happy enough to secure 
his patronage. The Governor-General in 1802 
visited Oude, and allowed the young functionary 
to accompany him. In a private letter, he 
depicts the new and brilliant scene of an Ori- 
ental state reception.— 

“ Every display of Asiatic and European magnifi- 
cence was to be seen in our procession. We hada 
large body of European soldiery (the finest sight we 
know of in England), at the same time everything of 
Asiatic splendour which the mind can fancy. ‘The 
innumerable concourse of elephants (the grandeur of 
which animal seems to have appointed it particularly 
for a procession of this nature), decorated with costly 
trappings, was no smal] part of my admiration. The 
very dresses formed a spectacle of magnificence, and 
the two nations seemed to vie with each other in their 
splendour. The Calcutta cavalry, I can assure you, 
was not the least elegant. His Lordship, in the true 
style of Eastern pomp, distributed his rupees with a 
liberal hand. The streets had been fresh painted, 
and those of the merchants were lined with the most 
beautiful silks of various patterns. The tops of the 
houses (with which we were brought to a level by our 
elephants) were covered with musicians and dancing- 
girls; the streets under our feet crowded with mil- 
lions anxious to see so grand a procession. Every- 
thing recalled to my memory the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
for every description of any such procession which I 
ever met with in history, even the celebrated Triumph 
of Aurelian (I think it was the Emperor), when he 
led Zenobia and Tiridates captives, of which Gibbon 
gives an account, was completely beggared by it. I 
am aware that any attempt of mine to give an idea 
of what I saw will be very vain. We were received 
at the Nabob’s at breakfast under a salute. There 
were some inconveniences, as there always will be in 
a thing of this kind,—such as the noise of the music, 
the cries of the scramblers, the crush of elephants, 
which was sometimes truly alarming.” 

Promoted to a Government secretaryship, he 
gradually reconciled himself to an Mdian life, 
and marked in imagination the course of a long 
and triumphant career. He studied many 
books, and coloured his own writings by un- 
conscious imitations of various authors,—for he 
wrote much, and filled his common-place books 
with reflections and maxims. There is some- 
thing very quaint in his solemn remark—* The 
features of the countenance are formed after 
those of the mind,” with the query attached— 
“Then, why are mine so ugly?” Still, he con- 
tinued to fulfil actively the duties of his position 
until 1804, when the rising dangers of the 
Mahratta war threw the whole Presidency into 
excitement. Peace was not ie broken, but 
Lake and Wellesley were in the field eager to 
strike. Their opportunity soon came. The 
British minister left Scindiah’s Court, and a 
great trial of arms began. 


esting picture, drawn by Mr. Kaye, of “ poli- 
ticals” getting ready for war.— 

“For some days, the ‘glorious little man,’ as his 
disciples#affectionately called Lord Wellesley, had 
been pacing one of the halls of Government House, 
girding himself up for the approaching crisis; and 
now he was prepared to meet it. Aided by Edmon- 
stone, the Political Secretary, whose knowledge was 
as ready as it was extensive, he now dictated instruc- 
tions to Colonel Collins, now to General Lake, now 
to Arthur Wellesley, now to John Malcolm, and 
now to Close and Kykpatrick, the Residents at the 
Courts of the Peishwah and the Nizam. All day 
long these weighty despatches grew beneath the 
hands of the young scribes. The brief twilight of 
the Indian evening passed and left the work only 
half done. But still by the bright lamp-light the 
young writers resolutely plied their pens, as hour 
after hour the Governor-General continued to dictate 
the despatches, upon which the fate of principalities 
depended. Words of encouragement little needed 
came freely from him, as he directed this great work. 
And still, as Adam, Bayley, Jenkins, Metcalfe, Cole, 
Monckton, and others wrote and wrote these weighty 
despatches, upon which the events of the great war - 
were to turn, he told them ever and anon that their 
work would soon be done, and that there was a table 
spread for them in the banquet-room, at which they 
might presently drink success to the campaign. 
Though it was now the exhausting month of August, 
and rest and food were denied to them throughout 
many long hours, there was not one of them who 
flagged at his desk. Sustained by their youthful 
enthusiasm, they continued at their work till past 
midnight ; then weary, hungry, and athirst, they 
were conducted to the table which had been spread 
sumptuously for their entertainment. It was a 
festival not soon to be forgotten. A special message 
from Lord Wellesley instructed them to give full 
vent to their hilarity—to use his cellar as though it 
were their own, and not to think that they were 
bound to be quiet because they were in Government 
House. So they drank success to the campaign in 
gooc. earnest ; toasted the glorious Wellesley, and his 
glorious brother ; toasted General Lake and Colonel 
Stevenson; toasted the British Soldier and Jack 
Sepoy; and finally toasted one another. And the 
Governor-General did not complain that next day 
his ‘ Office’ was not very efficient.” 

Metcalfe was not long excluded from the 
martial arena. Lake was marching at the head 
of his splendid army. The British forces were 
operating over a vast field. The young secre- 
tary, being a proficient in Mahratta polities, 
was appointed an assistant in the camp,—and 
thus, while Assaye, Arghaum, and Gawlistgar 
—fields won by Wellesley—were added to the 
trophies and achievements of the British arms 
in Asia, Metcalfe witnessed under the gallant 
Lake-a brilliant succession of battles and victories 
in Upper India. When peace was concluded, 
therefore, he found himself possessed of large 
military experience. But a second expedition 
against the Mahratta chief, Holkar, speedily 
introduced him again into acamp. On his way, 
he encountered an adventure.— 

“He was asleep in his palanquin when he fell 
among thieves, and, according to custom, was aban- 
doned by his bearers. One of his assailants had a 
club in his hand, which young Metcalfe seized ; 
another then struck at him with a tulwar, or sword, 
cut off the ends of two of his fingers, and wounded 
him on the head and on the breast. Single-handed, 
it was impossible to save his property, but his life he 
might save; so, finding resistance useless, he stag- 
gered away from his assailants, and following a path 
through the jungle, he soon found himself on the 
bank of a broad river, or stream. There, faint from 
loss of blood, he sank down; and, as he lay on the 
ground, thoughts of home came thick upon him. It 
flashed upon his mind that his parents were not im- 
probably at that very time at Abingdon Races, 
talking with some friends about their absent son, and 
little thinking of the danger and the suffering to 








We have an inter- | 


which he was at that moment exposed. These 
thoughts made a deep impression on his mind; but 
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he presently roused himself to action, and tottered 
back as best he could to the spot where his palanquin 
was lying; but found that the robbers had not yet 
made off with their spoil. After a little while, how- 
ever, they went, having despoiled the travqler of all 
the baggage which he carried with him—never any 
great amount on a dawk-journey—and effected their 
escape.” : 

In spite of the wounds received in this colli- 
sion, he volunteered, at the siege of Deeg, to 
be of the storming party, and was mentioned in 
Lord Lake’s despatches as one of the first in 
the breach. Many years after, at a festival in 
honour of his public character, he had to return 
thanks for the laudation of his administrative 
acts, when an officer rose and gave “ the soldier 
of Deeg.” A great proportion of the party was 
military, and the incident excited extraordinary 
enthusiasm. Yet Metcalfe to this fiery spirit 
added a quiet temper. When at the political 
settlement he visited Holkar, this quality was 
put to trial.— 

“ He had not at all the appearance of the savage 
that we knew him to be. The same countenance, 
however, which was strongly expressive of joy when 
I saw him, would look very black under the in- 
fluence of rage, or any dark passions. A little lap- 
dog was on his musnud—a strange playfellow for 
Holkar. The jewels on his neck were invaluably 
rich. With these exceptions, there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in his Durbar, which was just as might 
have been expected uncer the circumstances of his 
situation. All his chiefs were present. Ameer Khan 
is blackguard in his looks, and affected on the occa- 
sion of my reception to be particularly fierce, by 
rubbing his coat over with gunpowder, and assuming 
in every way the air of a common soldier. But for 
his proximity to Holkar, he would have passed for 
one; indeed, I did not know that he was Ameer 
Khan. I consider his behaviour to have been affec- 
tation. He had the impudence to ask from me my 
name, which must have been known to him; and 
his conduct was so evidently designed to bring him- 
self into notice, that I felt a gratification in disap- 
pointing the unknown impudent; and answering 


plainly to his question, I turned from him and con- | 


tinued a good-humoured conversation with Holkar 
and Bhao Bhaskur. 


occasion behaved with egregious impertinence.” 

The army was now dispersed into peace- 
stations, and Metcalfe was appointed Assistant 
to the Resident at Delhi,—a capacity in which 
he proved himself highly useful. In two years 
he was advanced to the rank of an Envoy, and 
commissioned to negotiate a ‘ diplomatic occu- 
pation” of the Punjab. This, at twenty-three 
years of age, was a brilliant position, and he 
justified the Governor-General’s selection by 
the display of much sagacity as well as deter- 
mination in his dealings with the wily sovereign 
of Lahore. Nevertheless, it was not until an 
army began to march “in his direction,” that 
Runjeet Singh conformed to the desires of the 
British Government,—for Metcalfe would pro- 
bably have been unsuccessful had not Ochter- 
lony’s standards appeared in the valley of the 
Sutlej. Government was satisfied with his 
exertions, and he received the Delhi Resident- 
ship, an onerous post for so youthful a political. 
Yet we find his letters full of sad and desponding 
reflections.— 

“Take my situation. I have been more than 
eleven years from England ; and it will be certainly 
more than eleven years before I can return. In 
these twenty-two or twenty-four years the best part 
of my life will have passed away—that part in which 
alt my feelings will have been most alive to the 
different sensations of happiness and misery arising 
out of different circumstances. I left my father and 
mother just as I became acquainted with them as a 
man. I have not once had their cheering smile to 
encourage my labours in my profession. When I 
return, should they both be alive—which I pray to 
Ged that they may be—TI shall, indeed, have the 
happiness-of attending on their declining years; but, 


I was better pleased that I did | 
so when I learned his name, for he had on a late | 


\ alas! how much ‘cause shall I have to lament that I 


| wae doomed by my fate not to see them from the 

days of my boyhood to those of their extreme old 

age? But suppose that they should not be alive, 
_ and when one considers that my father must live to 
| be eighty to allow me to see him again, it is enough 
| to make one tremble, though I still hope. Suppose, 

I say, that they should not be alive, what will then 
| be my situation? The thought is too horrible to 
| dwell upon. See my sisters? I left them children. 
| I shall find them old women—married, perhaps, into 
| families which will not care one farthing about me, 
and whose habits it will not suit me to associate with. 
| Take the worst, and what a melancholy situation I 
| may be in when I return to England! Where will 
| be my connexions, my friendships, and even my ac- 
| quaintance? Unknown in society, and even shunned 
| as being an Indian, I certainly will never push my 
way into the society of fine lords and ladies, who 
may turn up their noses and think me highly 
honoured by being in their presence.” 

In his Delhi Residentship he was unlucky 
enough to incur censure from the Court of 
Directors; but his situation was involved in 
many difficulties, — finances were unsettled— 
authority was precarious —and neighbouring 
states were disturbed. He had still to busy 
himself with affairs of war, as well as with affairs 
| of peace. Now that Sebastopol is the topic of 
| the day, our readers may Fike to hear the 
opinion, on a kindred subject, of one who saw 
| the achievements of General Lake, the besieger 
| of Bhurtpore.— 

“*We have on our side,’ he said, ‘the science of 

Europe, and we ought to bring it into play. Eco- 
| nomy in this department is ruinous. We ought to 
| be lavish of the contents of our arsenals, and saving 
| of the lives of our men. We ought to make defence 
| impracticable and hopeless, We ought to overpower 

resistance by the vastness of our means. There isa 
| branch of equipment in sieges which might be made 
| of more use than it is at present to the great annoy- 
| ance of the enemy, and frequently to its total expul- 
sion. A great number of mortars and an abundant 
supply of shells should be attached to every 
besieging army. There are many situations in which, 
| from the natural difficulties of the position, an assault 
cannot take place without considerable hazard of 
failure. In such cases, an incessant shower of shells, 
day and night, might make the place too warm for 
the garrison, and obviate the necessity of a storm. 
There are other occasions in which it may be de- 
sirable to avoid the delay of all the operations of a 
siege. And on such occasions bombarding day and 
night might accomplish the object in a short time. 
There are some situations for which this mode of 
operation is peculiarly suitable—for instance, the 
small hill forts of the Goorkhas appear to be of this 
description; and had Kalunga been bombarded day 
and night for-as many days as we were before it 








we should not now have to lament our disastrous 
failure at that place, and the loss of our gallant 
general and his brave companions in death.” 

Proceeding from stage to stage of official 
vicissitude, Metcalfe was appointed to one of 
the most difficult Residencies in India,—that of 
Oude, a ¢ountry then hurrying down the long 
course of its decline. Wretched discussions 
were taking place on the debated point of the 
Nizam’s financial claims; a folio of a thousand 
pages was filled with despatches relating to 
debts, and Metcalfe’s conduct was brought 
seriously into question. In Mr. Kaye's opinion, 
he outlived suspicions as wel] as calumnies; and 
it appears to us that he pursued a fearless and. 
honourable course, which aided, ultimately, in 
the reformation of the Indian civil service. 

By the death of his eldg brother, Theophilus, 
he now acquired a bitonetcy, and, much 


against his will, was restored to the Resident- 
ship of Delhi, at oncean honour and a vexation, 
for he had become attached to the inferior post 
at Hydrabad. By the time he reached the old 
Mogul city, another war was breaking out, and 





battering-trains were thundering along the high 


prior to our attempt to storm it, it is probable that | 





roads towards Bhurtpore, a virgin fortrey 


which Lake had assailed in vain. It was 
posed to be impregnable, but was mined ang 
breached, and Metcalfe saw the British columns 
mounting and pouring in. The event had bem 
expected with intense anxiety throughout U 
India, and a general fermentation took 
amid which his coolness and judgment wer 
of considerable value. So highly indeed hag 
the public appreciation of his services rj 
that the Court of Directors, from which he hag 
suffered censure, voted him a member of the 
Supreme Council of India. He was nog 
styled “ Honourable,” and drew a salary of 
10,0007. a year. His efforts were at onge 
directed to fiscal improvements, and to recom. 
mend a neutral policy in Central Asia, though 
Sir John Malcolm tempted him with visions of 
a dazzling position as the representative of 
Great Britain in that immense region. It was 
at this juncture, when he resigned his seat in 
Council to govern the new Agra preside 
that Lord William Bentinck resigned, and 2 
Charles Metcalfe, while parties quarrelled at 
home, became the provisional Governor-General 
of India. The duration of his power was the 
aay epoch of his life. He liberated the 

dian press; but he engaged in no exciti 
enterprises, and was succeeded by Lord Auck- 
land in 1835. A return to England now seemed 
to him the happiest change; but before he left 
Bengal his successor invested him, in the name 
of the Queen, with the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
There was prodigious ceremony when the red 
ribbon was placed across his shoulder. Mr, 
Kaye says, in a note,— 

“ Just as Lord Auckland was about to commence 
his address, there was some little interruption, I am 
told, occasioned by the difficulty of eontrolling the 
prattle of some English children who were present, 
For this, however, the fertile mind of Mr. Macaulay 
suggested a remedy. He checked their exuberance 
by telling them that it was as wicked to talk there as 
in a church,” 

When he settled, for a time, at Fern Hill, 
near Windsor, he began to think that the gor- 
geous East had been belied; it was scarcely so 
prodigal as England.— 

“In truth, he had not long occupied the family 
mansion before he began seriously to contemplate 
the expediency of breaking up his establishment, 
taking a smaller house, and reducing his expen- 
diture. He was familiar with the charges attending 
the most princely style of living in India; but he 
had no conception of the expenses of a ‘ gentleman’ 
establishment in England.” He, whose purveyar 
had charged him for 3,000 eggs used on the ocea- 
sion of a single Calcutta entertainment, stood aghast 
before the indefinite waste of the ‘ servants’ hall.’” 

Metcalfe had arranged his plans of life in the 
idea that he was now to remain at home. A 
seat in Parliament was the new ambition rising 
in his mind. But, in 1839, an unexpected offer 
was made to him of the Governorship of Jamaica. 
There was little temptation to accept it. The 
climate was unhealthy, the administration was 
disorganized, and society was convulsed all over 
the island by questions between magistrates, 
missionaries, and proprietors. Nevertheless, he 
undertook the office, and met even more diffi 
culties than he had anticipated, having riots to 
suppress, as well as parties to reconcile, amid & 
fever of public feeling so intense, that a meek 
Baptist, when an inspector called on him in 
execution of his duty, used this loving expres 
sion, “If I had known your errand, I w 
have kicked you down the steps.’’ Within two 
years, the fruits of his policy were mature, and 
Jamaica was pacified, notwithstanding the evils 
he was compelled to leave unredressed. A statue 
was voted to him by the inhabitants, and erected 
in Spanish Town, and crowds of the coloured 
population kneeled on the shore while he de 
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The dome rayed ad him - their 

es. Undoubtedly, therefore, he pos- 
Amal that power which commands love, if not 
obedience. 

But now he did not retire from public life. 
In January, 1843, he received what he called 
«g fatal enigma” from Lord Stanley, the 
result of which was, that in the course of the 

ring he sailed as Governor-General of Canada, 

Sharking at Boston, and proceeding to his 
destination overland, The country was frezen; 
and, 2 propos of this, a genuine New Englander 
said to him, ‘Governor Metcalfe, you ‘Il admit, 
[ think, that this is a clever body of snow for 
a young country !”” 

e perplexing and painful administration of 
Canada concluded his official career. His health 
was broken. He suffered severe anguish from 
a disease which medical skill could no more 
than mitigate. But, before he returned home, 
a correspondence was inclosed to him between 
Sir Robert Peel and the Queen. The Queen’s 
communication was as follows :— 

** Windsor Castle, November 30, 1844, 

“The Queen hastens to answer Sir Robert Peel’s 
jetter of this morning relative to Sir Charles Met- 
ealfe. The Queen most highly approves Sir Robert 
Peel’s suggestion, that Sir Charles Metcalfe should 
be raised to the Peerage; for he has shown such 
a desire to do his duty in the midst of so many 
difficulties, and such extreme disinterestedness, that 
he richly deserves this mark of the Queen’s entire 
approbation and favour.” 

And yet he never sat in the House of Peers. 
Garter king at arms wrote to him, with a 
formula of the prescribed ceremony. Court 
robe-makers sent him their cards. He smiled 
over the wishes of his youth, now realized, and 
often said he should like to enter, and vote on 
the Corn-Law Question. 

But the complaint under which he suffered was 
incurable, though anonymous and other friends 
reported to him innumerable specifics :— 

“One correspondent recommended Mesmerism, 
which had cured Miss Martineau ; another, Hydro- 
pathy, at the ‘ pure springs of Malvern’; a third, an 
application of the common dock-leaf; a fourth, an 
infusion of couch grass; a fifth, the baths of Do- 

. near Vienna; a sixth, the volcanic hot 
springs of Karlsbad; a seventh, a wonderful plaster 
made of rose-leaves, olive oil, and turnip-juice ; an 
eighth, a plaster and powder in which some part of 
a young frog was a principal ingredient; a ninth, 
a mixture of copperas and vinegar; a tenth, an 
application of pure ox-gall; an eleventh, a mixture 
of Florence oil and red precipitate ; whilst a twelfth 
was certain of the good effects of Homeopathy, 
which had cured the well-known ‘ Charlotte Eliza- 
beth.” Besides these varied remedies, many men 
and women, with infallible recipes or certain modes 
of treatment were recommended to him by them- 
selves and others, Learned Italian professors, mys- 
terious American women, erudite Germans, and 
obscure Irish quacks—all had cured cancers of 
twenty years’ standing, and all were pressing, or 
pressed forward, to operate on Lord Metcalfe.”’ 
—But no remedy was found; and, after much 
suffering, Lord Metcalfe was borne to his last 
See pace, in the little church of Winkfield, 
near Windsor. The chief circumstances of his 
life and the qualities of his character are com- 
memorated in an epitaph written for his tomb 
by Mr. Macaulay. The spirit of the eulogium 
is admirable, and the language sonorous :— 

“Near this stone is laid Bharles Theophilus, first 
and last Lord Metcalfe, a statesman tried in many 
high posts and difficult conjunctures, and found 
equal to all. The three greatest dependencies of 

British erown were successively entrusted to his 
care. In India his fortitude, his wisdom, his probity, 
and his moderation are held in honorable remem- 
brance by men of many races, languages, and re- 

In Jamaica, still conyulsed by a social 
revolution, he calmed the evil passions which long 


domination in another. In Canada, not yet re- 
covered from the calamities of civil war, he re- 
conciled contending factions to each other and to 
the mother country, Public esteem was the just 
reward of his public virtue; but those only who 
enjoyed the privilege of his friendship could ap- 
preciate the whole worth of his gentle and noble 
nature. Costly monuments in Asiatic and American 
cities attest the gratitude of vations which he ruled ; 
this tablet records the sorrow and the pride with 
which his memory is cherished by private affection. 
He was born the 30th day of January, 1785. He 
died the 5th day of September, 1846.” 

The ‘Life of Lord Metcalfe,’ by Mr. Kaye, 
is an appropriate record of a good man’s 
career. It is written in an easy and pleasant 
style; and the quotations from Metcalfe’s diaries, 
letters and minutes are valuable illustrations of 
the biographer’s narrative. We know of few 
works better deserving to be studied by the 
civil and military members of the public service. 





History of the Popular Literature of France— 
[Histoire des Livres Populaires, §c.]. By 
Charles Nisard. 

{Second Notice.] 

Every country has its traditionary buffoons, 

upon whom current jokes may be fathered with 

impunity. In the popular literature of France, 

Verboquet is the most ancient of this class,—the 

Duke de Roquelaure the least delicate and most 

popular. Briolet is a Roquelaure of a lower 

grade. The fabulous adventures of these 
worthies, and the collections of their bons mots 
contain French versions of the vulgar imperti- 
nencies which constitute a large portion of the 
traditional literature of all countries. With 
some exceptions, they are all mere disfigure- 
ments of older originals, altered to suit the dif- 
ferent characters and feelings of various nations. 

In England, our stories of this kind build not 

unfrequently upon the disparagement of soupe 

maigre and a diet of frogs; in France, the 
compliment is returned in sneers at a déjetiner 

@ Tl’ Anglaise ; in both countries it is a stock joke 

that a native of one country sent into the other 

cannot get anything to eat. Amongst such 
customary pleasantries, the heaping of a variety 
of different avocations upon a village functionary 
is one of common occurrence. The Facetious 

Alarum gives a copy of a sign-board from a 

village in Champagne, which announces the 

conjunction in one busy person of the trades 
of barber, hair-dresser, ‘surgeon, clerk of the 

— schoolmaster, farrier, accoucheur, pork- 

utcher, and fifty other ocevpations. Dickey 

Gossip is probably a universal character. As 

a class, these books in all countries are quite 

unquotable,—full of old indelicacies, which keep 

their ground until the dealers are taught by a 

diminished demand that the general tone of 

manners has improved. 

Amongst Dialogues, and Catechisms, the 
‘Duty of Cobblers’ (Devoir des Savetiers) con- 
tains the form of admission of an aspirant into 
the gentle craft, with a preparatory examina- 
tion and charge, very much after the fashion of 
the proceedings on a member's entrance into 
Freemasonry, as they have been explained 
by communicative brethren of the trowel. M. 
Nisard finds an edition of this book in 1731; 
but it is probably far older. Much of the wit 
with which it is replete smacks of an earlier 
state of society. Amongst the obligations 
entered into, one is never to work on Monday, 
(the first day of the week, as it is called), and 
another to keep three linnets and a jay, and to 
teach them to whistle. The cobbler is bound 
also to make himself acquainted with all the 
gossip of his neighbourhood, and to go to the 
Place and talk politics on Sundays and holidays. 





suffering had engendered in one class, and long 


These are indications of generic character 


which is well known in all countries. The 
elause respecting the linnets is thus pleasantly 
enforced :— 

As long as a master whistles to his linnet, he is 
not slandering anybody ; he keeps hard at his work; 
he has no need to seek elsewhere for recreation; two 
turns of the head and two notes of the whistle in- 
stantly rouse his spirits, which by over-hard work 
might otherwise be depressed and become dull. 

A book of dialogues peculiarly French is that 
entitled ‘The Sweethearts’ Catechism.’ Here 
we have a multitude of pretty disclosures, 
prayers to Cupid, articles of belief, and fine 
distinctions explained with infinite casuistry, 
by which the truthfulness of lovers ma 
be tested and young hearts laid bare,—and 
this for the benefit of boys from fourteen and 
girls from twelve. Such things are inapplicable 
to us. The genial simplicity with which they 
are dwelt upon and explained indicates a state 
of morals and feelings very different from those 
amongst ourselves. Another book of the same 
kind contains a sort of Lover's Litany. Most 
of the invocations run in doggrel rhyme, and 
have, no doubt, been committed to the recesses 
of many a youthful memory. These are ex- 
tracts.— 


Saint Nicholas, ne m’oubliez pas; 

Saint Frédéric, que j‘aie un bon mari; 
Saint Barthélemy, qu’il soit joli; 

Saint Bruno, qu'il soit beau ; 

Saint Michel, qu'il me soit fidéle ; 

Saint Sevrin, qu'il n’aime pas le vin; 
Saint Boniface, que mon mariage se fasse ; 
Saint Augustin, dés demain, 


Under this head of Dialogues is classed cel- 
lections of what may be termed Catch Questions, 
such as “Which way does a cripple go to 
church?” He goes by the clock.—‘* Why do 
they put a cock upon a church steeple rather 
than a hen?” Because a hen might ao 
egg, which would fall and be broken.—‘* Why 
have asses such long ears?” Because their 
mothers do not put them in caps in their in- 
fancy. There are many volumes full of such 
questions combined with others that cannot be 
repeated. Comic Sermons and Funeral Orations 
are branches of this literature. ; 

Many publications of this last kind emanated 
from a pretended Academy of Troyes. Seven 
young men, most of them afterwards distin- 
guished in public life or in literature, and all 
resident in Troyes, determined to meet at one 
another’s houses and cultivate literary and scien- 
tific researches. Their first intention was to 
found an actual provincial Academy of Sciences 
and Inscriptions. Changing their minds, they 
adopted a course better suited to the purpose of 
a jovial weekly meeting. They determined to 
write books of facetig, One of their number 
multiplied copies by writing with his left hand. 
These were circulated in Troyes, but deemed 
insipid. After twelve months, the members 
printed a volume of their manuscripts under the 
title of ‘Memoirs of the Academy of Troyes,’ 
This was in 1744. Four copies only were sold 
in their native town; but the book no sooner 
reached Paris than it became popular in the 
highest degree. ‘The impression was exhausted 
in fifteen days. The leading persons in this 
frolic were two advocates named Lefevre and 
Grosley, the latter a man of science, Fellow of 
our Royal Society and of the French Academy. 

Amongst mock Funeral Elegies that of 
Michael Morin, beadle of the church of Beau- 
séjour, is the most celebrated. These composi- 
tions were designed to ridicule the absurd 
orations fashionable a hundred years ago, and 
then pronounced over the graves of persons who 
had not the slightest claim to celebrity. The 
spitit of the parodies may be judged from a few 
words of extract.— 

One day Morin took his gun upon his shoulder, 





and sallied forth in search of game. When at the 
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end of Jean Michaud’s hedge he took aim at a hare. 


Bang! he killed it. “He leaped over the hedge and 
seized it, carried it off, larded it, spitted it, cooked 
it, put it on a dish, served it up, and ate it. O ex- 
cellent man, what an appetite he had! 

A book which is classed by M. Nisard in this 
division of his work, ‘The History of Goodman 
Misery,’ has a higher purpose. It contains a 
curious fable which we do not recollect to have 
met with before, and which is capable of being 
applied with considerable poetical effect. In a 
certain village two travellers, Peter and Paul, 
are overtaken by a pouring rain. They apply 
for shelter and a night’s lodging at several 
houses, but in vain. ‘The rich man of the 
place bids his servants send them from his 
doors, and the poor people have no room, At 
length they find admission to a cottage. It is 
that of Goodman Misery, the poorest person in 
the place, a starving wretch whose hovel contains 
nothing but a bundle of dirty straw which serves 
its owner for a bed. The principal subsistence of 
poor Misery was derived from a pear-tree, but 
at that moment he was in great distress, a rob- 
ber having despoiled him of great part of his 
fruit. Misery’s story excited the compassion of 
his guests. On their intercession, and as a recom- 
pense for the wrong he had suffered, Goodman 
Misery obtained his wish, that no one who 
mounted the pear-tree should be able to descend 
without his consent, The first person who was 
thus entrapped was the former robber, who 
returned for some gleanings of the pears. Misery 
discovers him in the tree-prison, and after many 
taunts and jeers goes away to gather wood. Two 
neighbours, attracted by the robber’s cries, en- 
deavour to assist him to descend, and are them- 
selves caught. On his return Misery releases 
his neighbours without a word, and sets free the 
robber on his promise never to offend again. 
Shortly afterwards Death visits the old man. 
The King of Terrors is astonished to find him- 
self received without alarm. ‘ Why should I 
be afraid of you?” asked Misery, ‘* what plea- 
sure have I in this life? I possess nothing in 
the world save this hovel and a pear-tree. If 
anything could be a source of grief to me it 
would be that I must leave that tree which has 
for many years been my only subsistence.”” He 
asks to a permitted to gather a pear from his 
tree and then he will be ready to depart. Death 
consents. They go out together for the purpose. 
Misery fixes his longing eye on a pear which 
hangs upon one of the topmost boughs, and asks 
for the loan of Death’s scythe to hook it down. 
“A good soldier never allows himself to be 
disarmed,”’ answered Death; ‘‘climb up and 
gather it.”—*“ Alas,” said Misery, ‘‘do you not 
see that I am scarcely able to stand?’’"—* Well,” 
replied Death, “I will do it for you.” He does 
so, and is unable to descend. Taunts and 
threats ensue. ‘ How dare you trifle with me, 
who make all mankind tremble! ’’—“ You 
have the whole world for your dominion: why 
should you have thought of troubling a poor 
wretch like me?”’ Death declares that he will 
kill the tree. Misery will not permit him to 
stir, At length the day is wearing away. 
Multitudes of miserable beings in all quarters 
of the earth are waiting for Death's dismissal. 
He makes a bargain with his detainer :—that if 
he will permit him to descend he will never dis- 
turb him again until the day of judgment. Thus 
Misery became established upon the earth. 
Death passes his door from time to time without 
even inquiring after his health, and as long as 
the world lasts there will still be the wretched 
hovel, and Goodman Misery its miserable tenant. 
—tThis story is thought by certain probable 
indications to be of Italian origin. 

Lives of Celebrated Persons, many of them of 
the Jack Sheppard kind, constitute a fertile 





division of popular literature. Collet, a sharper 
under the Restoration, Fra Diavolo, Cartouche 
and Mandrin, celebrated robbers, Jean Bart, 
Gargantua, Ulespiégle, the Wandering Jew, and 
finally, Napoleon the First, are the great popular 
favourites. 

The religious books which belong to this 
department of literature are almost beyond our 
pale of treatment. Full of romantic incidents 
and childish superstitions, they mark strongly 
the character of the age in which they had their 
origin. Any effort of the spiritual rulers to give 
sensible instruction to the people would occasion 
their instant disappearance, and would have 
done so long ago. Neither Imperial Commission 
nor Parliamentary Inquiry is needed in such a 
case. The clergy have the matter in their own 
hands. What difficulty, for example, would 
there have been in laughing out of existence the 
notion that the exact measure of the wound in 
the side of the Redeemer was brought from 
Constantinople to the Emperor Charlemagne in 
a coffer of gold as a most precious relic?—or 
such questions as these: — ‘At what hour 
did Adam eat of the forbidden fruit? At 
three o'clock, and at nine he was expelled 
from Paradise;”—or such wonders as those 
of the Scapulary revealed to our countryman 
the blessed Simon Stock of the diocese of 
Winchester ;—or the still greater wonder of 
the Winding Sheet from the Holy Sepulchre 
which, like the veronica, bears a sacred im- 
pression. Two of these pretended winding 
sheets are in existence. One at Besancon, 
“made of extremely fine linen, of two pieces 
stitched together very neatly. It is about 
eight feet long and five wide, It bears a com- 
plete impression of the sacred body with all the 
wounds.” The other exists at Turin. On it 
the impression is of a deeper colour, which is 
accounted for by the supposition that it was 
within that of Besangon, and consequently nearer 
the body. It has been suggested that the one 
at Besancon is that which was about the head, 
and was seen by Peter and John wrapped 
together in a place by itself. These marvels 
are favourite subjects for the chap-books. One 
relating to the Winding Sheet contains a repre- 
sentation of it extended at full length by three 
bishops, and underneath the following prayer :— 
“ O, saint Suaire de Jesus Christ, préservez nous 
de tous les malheurs. Ainsi soit-il.”’ 

Medicine for the body was often mixed up 
with that for the soul. A kind of Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, which passes under the title 
of Medicine for the Poor, contains a long cata- 
logue of invocations, with proper directions to 
the special saints to be applied to for the cure 
of every particular malady :—St. Acaire was 
to be asked to soften the temper of the peevish 
—St. Agapet would relieve the windy colic— 
St. Aignan the scald head—St. Boniface was the 
saint for those who wished to grow fat—St. 
Cloud for those who had pimples on the skin— 
St. Fort removed weaknesses—St. Francis of 
Sales ulcers—St. Genou the gout—St. Leger 
fatness—St. Loup toothache—St. Marculfus the 
king’s evil—St. Rabboni bad husbands,—and 
there were hosts of others. 

The tricks practised by impudent persons to 
impose upon St. Peter as the door-keeper of 
Heaven, and thus smuggle themselves into Para- 
dise, was another favourite subject. An Abbé 
Charu is the hero of the most popular book on 
this theme. Such subjects and persons were 
treated in the freest and most Lucian-like way. 
The Abbé was a clever Norman, and by a mul- 
titude of contrivances ultimately succeeded in 
baffling the vigilance of all the keepers, sacred 
and profane—of St. Peter, Cerberus, and angels 
of all kinds. 

Another strange class of books consists of 





CSepr. 9,54 
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those which teach penitents how to evade ‘the 
searching questions of their confessors, 

were books of dialogues..._M. Nisard gives an 
example in which a penitent rattles away 
about everything in the world except her sin 
tells long ‘stories of ‘‘she said, and so said I,” 
is diffuse upon the badness of her children ang 
the sins of Fer neighbours, splits hairs upon tn. 
important subjects, and can never be brought to 
answer a plain question. 

Amongst spiritual romances, those of Sj. 
Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, St. Hubert, 
the hunters’ saint, St, Alexis, St. Margaret, ang 
many others, were commemorated in the popu. 
lar doggrel verse of the old Moralities. Of 
poems falling into that class, M. Nisard gives 
extracts from the Prédigal Son, the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, the Penitence of Mary Magdalen, and 
the Histories of Joseph and of Judith. The 
hawkers had also a Dance of Death,—and 4 
Debate between the Body and the Soul, sub. 
jects which from time immemorial have been 
chosen by moral teachers in all countries. We 
enumerate these things for the sake of the 
scholars in this country to whom such themes 
are interesting. The connexion between our 
popular literature and that of France is a theme 
which has scarcely been written upon. Here 
are valuable materials for its consideration, and 
we hope they will not be lost sight of. 

Four other classes of books are noticed in 
these volumes—the Epistolary, or ‘Complete 
Letter-Writers”; those composed in Slang, or 
the Langue del’ Argot ; Educational Books; and 
Romances. The Educational contain Rules of 
Civility, or Directions for Behaviour. For ex- 
ample, and this is from a book printed in 1851: 
—‘* Beware how you scratch yourself, kill lice 
or fleas, cut your nails, or bite them, when in 
company. . . Take care not to let your feet be 
dirty, and that they do not give out a bad odow, 
particularly in summer time, for that is some- 
times extremely disagreeable to other people.” 
The following contains evidence of the almost 
universal practice of salutation after sneezing :— 

If you sneeze in the presence of another person, 
you should take off your hat ; turn aside ; put your 
hat, your handkerchief, hand, or napkin, before 
you ; and as soon as the paroxysm is past, you ought 
to salute those who have saluted or ought to have 
saluted you, although they may not have said any- 
thing ; return them thanks and beg their pardon for 
the interruption. 

The principal Romances of any curiosity are 
* John of Paris,’ ‘ The Beautiful Helena,’ ‘ Ro- 
bert the Devil,’ ‘Richard sans Peur,’ and, 
above all, the ‘ Four Sons of Aymon,’ ‘ Valen- 
tine and Orson,’ and ‘Huon of Bordeaux.’ 
There is no trace of ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ norof 
the chief of our popular stories. Of modem 
romances, those of Sage, Madame Cottin, 
and Florian, share the honours of colportage 
with ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ 
and ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ 

We cannot compliment M. Nisard upon the 
execution of his work. It has been hurried 
through in great precipitancy, and has suffered 
accordingly. Instead of permitting the pub- 
lication of a hasty book, defective in arrange- 
ment, and conspicuous for the crudeness and 
imperfection which arise from want of previous 
acquaintance with the subject, the Commis- 
sioners should have intrusted the books sent 
to them to some person unconnected with the 
Commission, whose previous studies had made 
him acquainted with this branch of literature. 
We should then have had an excellent work. 
The present book is a mere storehouse of me- 
terials, which ‘it is left to other men to apply. 
M. Nisard avoids all disclosures as to the num- 
ber of books sent in, and the extent to which 
the Commissioners have exercised their powet 
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pression, but the animus of the Commis- 
on 4 apparent in many parts of his work. 





are’s Scholar: being Historical and 
Critical Studies of his Text, Characters and 
Commentators, with an Examination of Mr. 
Collier's Folio of 1632, By Richard Grant 
White, A.M. New York, Appleton & Co.; 
London, Triibner & Co. 
Shakespeare's Versification, and its Apparent 
Irregularities explained by Examples from 
' Karly and Late English Writers. By Wil- 
liam Sidney Walker. J. R. Smith. 
Taz first of the two above-named works is cal- 
culated to flutter the flock of Shakspearian 
critics and commentators. It is a fierce on- 
slaught on them and their labours by a Trans- 
atlantic idolater of the poet, over whose works 
they hover, as he thinks, like a flight of ob- 
securing crows. Mr. White, as we gather from 
his own account, is an American journalist, who, 
since his boyhood, has been a diligent reader 
and student of Shakspeare,—and who, like so 
many more of us, both on this and on the other 
side of the Atlantic, has found such solace, de- 
light and instruction in the works of the great 
Bard, that he desires no higher title while alive 
and no more honourable designation on his tomb 
than that of “‘ Shakespeare's Scholar.”” He was 
acquainted with. the text of Shakspeare, and 
had. read every line of it over and over again, 
and made notes and comments on it for his own 
gratification, long before he had any knowledge 
of the mass of so-called erudition which critics 
and commentators have accumulated on that 
text. When he did, through the medium of a 
Variorum Shakspeare, form some acquaintance 
with this vast medley of criticism and comment, 
the feeling which took possession of his mind 
was one of mingled grief, astonishment and in- 
dignation, Lines which he had enjoyed. and 
understood without difficulty were unsettled by 
various readings, for which he could see no au- 
thority and no necessity; passages which had 
appeared plain to him were overlaid with heaps 
of “clotted nonsense,” by way of elucidation; 
and, altogether, more rubbish had been pub- 
dished and republished, and surmounted with 
fresh rubbish, in the shape of discussion, by men 
pretending to be critics of Shakspeare, than he 
could have conceived it possible for the united 
stupidity and conceit of the Anglo-Saxon race 
to have furnished in so short a period as two 
centuries. The more he became acquainted 
with the commentators the deeper and hotter 
grew his indignation—only one commentator 
here and there, and most notably Mr. Charles 
Knight, seeming to him to have performed his 
work with due intelligence and reverence. At 
length, the publication of Mr. Collier's ‘ Notes 
and Emendations,’ from the Folio of 1632, having, 
as he thought, brought matters to a crisis, he 
could contain his indignation no longer; and, 
accordingly, he has issued the present goodly 
volume as a protest against the whole body 
of the commentators, with one or two excep- 
tions—an exposure of their blunders—and a 
vindication of Shakspeare, pure and simple, as 
plain men, of ordinary tastes and sympathies, 
have been accustomed to read him. 
Like all books written fervidly and con amore, 
Mr. White’s work has the merit of being in- 
teresting. We have seldom met with a more 
interesting book of Shakspearian comment. Mr. 
White, moreover, is an acute and scholarly man, 
imbued to the core with reverence for Shak- 
Speare; and the pugnacious spirit in which he 
writes gives life and energy to his style. As 
consists of pee Radi scraps and 
ions, some on general Shakspearian topics, 


critical essays more imbued with the pure spirit of 
Shakespeare than the Supplementary Notices which 
Mr. Knight appended to each play in his beautiful 
Pictorial Edition. But both éditors committed errors 
themselves, and allowed those of others to remain 
uncorrected. Mr. Collier admitted readings from 
the quartos, and the commentators, which are in- 
defensible ; and Mr. Knight’s almost superstitious 
veneration for the first folio caused him to reproduce 
many passages from it, which are evidently corrupted 
by the gross typographical carelessness which so de- 
forms that precious volume. This was. undeniably 
shown, with excellent temper and spirit, by the 
Rev, Alexander Dyce, the editor of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Marlowe, Green, and Peele, &c., in his 


and to individual passages in the plays, it is 
difficult to give an idea of its contents as a 
whole. They range themselves, however, chiefly 
under the following heads:—a history and ap- 
preciation of Shakspearian criticism from the 
earliest period till the publication of Mr. Col- 
lier’s corrections from the Second Folio;—a 
more detailed consideration of the value of these 
corrections, and of Mr, Collier’s services in 
connexion with them;—and an assortment of 
notes and comments, some hermeneutical and 
some exegetical, on the plays themselves, either 
for the purpose of rebutting previous commen- 


tators or for the purpose of bringing forward 
Mr. White’s own elucidations of Shakspeare’s 
meaning. 

We have a very cordial sympathy with much 
that Mr. White says in his retrospective sketch 
of the history of Shakspearian criticism. That 
we agree to the letter with his appranetions of 
all the editors and commentators he mentions— 
Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, 
Johnson, Capell, Steevens, Malone, Douce, 
Heath, Tyrwhitt, Ritson, Mason, Seymour, 
Becket, Jackson, Collier, Knight, Dyce and 
Verplanck—is not what we mean; but the tone 
of these appreciations seems, in many cases, 
just and discriminating. Of the editors of the 
last century he is most favourable to Malone :— 

“Though not highly accomplished, he was a 
scholar, a man of good judgment, and, for his day, 
of good poetical taste. He was patient, indefatiga- 
bly laborious, and modest—that is, as modest as it 
was possible for a Shakesperian critic and editor of 
the last century to be. Above all, he was honestly 
devoted to his task; he sought the glory of his 
author, not his own—except in so far as the latter 
was involved in the former. We of to-day can see 
that he committed many and great blunders; but 
he saved the text of Shakespeare from wide and 
ruthless outrage, and by painful and well-directed 
investigation into the literature and manners con- 
.temporary with his author, cast new, light upon his 
pages. To Edmund Malone the readers of Shake- 
speare during the last decade of the last century, 
and the first quarter of this, were indebted for the 
preservation of his works in a condition nearly ap- 
proaching their original integrity. Malone’s edition 
of Shakespeare, with Prolegomena, supplementary 
matter, and the principal notes of all the editors 
and commentators, published by Boswell—the son 
of Johnson's biographer —in twenty-one octavo 
volumes, in 1821, and known as the Variorwm 
edition, is a monument to the industry and judg- 
ment of Malone; whose labours appear to the 
greatest advantage when placed beside those of his 
pred 3s and opp ts. It is, besides, a rich 
storehouse of Shakesperian literature ; though, like 
most storehouses, with its treasures it preserves heaps 
of dross and rubbish.” 

On the other hand, he is most severe—and, 
considering the men he is marin, Ses he is, 
we think, irreverently severe—upon Pope, War- 
burton and Johnson. What he thinks of their 
title to respect as critics of Shakspeare may be 
inferred from the following peseage, appended 
to a notice of one particular emendation :— 

“ This it was to edit Shakespeare in the ‘ Augustan 
age * of English literature! Augustan in what? Its 
looseness, its servility, its maliciousness, its marrow- 
less thought, its inability to make its philosophy 
more than an iteration of trite orthodoxy or triter 
scepticism, or its poetry more than an oily flow of 
pretty epigrams ?” 

In the following passage Mr. White delivers 
his opinion on the comparative merits of our 
most recent editors and commentators :— 

“ Mr. Collier had the great advantage of a long 
devotion to the study of old English literature, 
especially to that of Shakespeare’s age; but Mr. 
Knight brought to his task an intelligent veneration 
for his author, and a sympathetic apprehension of 
his thoughts, which, I venture to say, has never 
been surpassed—perhaps never equalled, by any of 








and others referring to the plays individually 


‘Remarks on Mr. J. P. Collier's and Mr. C. Knight's 
Editions of Shakspere,’ which appeared in 1844; 
and which, when considered in connexion with his 
other labours, points out Mr. Dyce as the editor 
from whom we may expect the purest text of Shake- 
speare which has yet been given to the world.” 
Prior to Mr. Collier's last appearance, there- 
fore, in the field of Shakspearian literature, as 
the owner of the Corrected Folio of 1632, Mr. 
White's opinion is, that that gentleman’s labours, 
in conjunction with those of Mr. Knight, had, 
in a great measure, purged Shakspeare’s text of 
the “bold corruptions” made in it by editors 
of past days, and that we were in a fair way, at 
last, of receiving from the hands of Mr. Dyce, 
or some other editor, as perfect a copy of the 
text as could be looked for. In another re- 
spect, however —that of the improvement of 
the quality of the notes intended for the elu- 
cidation of Shakspeare’s text—he thinks less 
progress had been made :— 
“In addition to the bold corruptions of his text 
by editors of past daye, and which were in a great 
measure, though not thoroughly, purged by the la- 
bours of Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier, the readers of 
Shakespeare have been, and, even in the editions of 
these gentlemen, are yet obliged to endure the pre- 
sence of notes upon his pages, the object of which 
would seem beyond the reach of conjecture; for 
they acconiplish nothing but the iteration or dilu- 
tion of an idea, which the original expresses in 
terms too unequivocal to admit of a moment’s doubt 
in any sane mind. In this style of annotation a 
passage in the ‘ Paradise Lost’ which describes Ra- 
phael’s visit to Eden would be treated after this 
fashion.— ° 
A while discourse they hold ; 
No feare lest dinner coole; when thus began 
Our Authour. 
Book V, 395. 
‘It should be remarked that in the words, “ when 
thus began our author,” Milton does not: refer to 
himself; for although his editors and biographers, 
in speaking of him, call him “ our author,” he could 
hardly thus designate himself in his own verse. We 
boldly stake our critical reputation upon the asser- 
tion, that by “our authour ” Milton means Adam, 
whom he thus calls the author of the human race ; 
and should any envious editor or critic object that 
this would make Adam responsible for a more vo- 
luminous and miscellaneous issue than was ever due 
to any other author, we pass by the narrow-minded 
suggestion in silent contempt. We confess that we 
pride ourselves not a little, though modestly, upon 
this construction of the passage; which, strange to 
say, has been passed over without a note by 
Hume, Addison, Tickell, Newton, Richardson, Todd, 
Brydges, and in fact all the editors and critics of 
the poet.’ You will not find this note in any 
edition of Milton with which I am acquainted ; but 
in the Variorum Shakespeare you will meet with 
i bl} ts like it; and even in more 
recent editions there are too many which are near 
akin to it.” 

We have already in the columns of this 
journal [Athen, No. 1315] pronounced our 
opinion on the value of the emendations of 
Shakspeare’s text proposed by Mr. Collier on 
the authority of his recently-discovered Folio; 
we need have the less hesitation, therefore, in 
stating the opinion—adverse as it is—of Mr. 
Collier’s American critic. It is decided enough. 








that gentleman's fellow-editors. There exist no 





He regards the proposed emendations as, for 
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the most part, a mere rash and valueless dis- 
turbance of the text as it was beginning to be 
settled. The following passage sums up his 
views :— 

“With regard to Mr. Collier’s corrected folio, it 
has plainly appeared, from its own pages, and from 
the records of Shakespearian literature— 

“That it possesses in itself no authority : 

“That, consequently, its proposed emendations 
must depend for acceptance entirely upon their in- 
trinsic worth: 

“That the corrector did not feel the Poetry of 
Shakespeare: 

“ That he did not take his Wit: 

“ That he violated the Dramatic Propriety which 
Shakespeare observed : 

“That his corrections were made in disregard of 
the context : 

“That they were not made until after the Resto- 
ration, when Shakespeare's contemporaries had passed 
away, and emendation must have been conjectural : 

“That the corrector disregarded the tastes and 
customs of Shakespeare’s day, and sought to make 
Shakespeare's text conform to the taste and customs 
of his own day: 

“That he made changes in the text merely be- 
cause he did not understand it: 

“That he blundered in making his corrections, 
and was obliged to erase them, and substitute others; 
which could not have been the case if he had had 
* authority’: 

“That the corrections which would seem most 
conclusively to show that he had authority, have 
been effected by the mere conjectures of others, and 
some of them by persons of very slender abilities : 

“That of one thousand three hundred and three 
proposed changes in the text of the folio of 1632, at 
least one thousand and thirteen are entirely inad- 
missible into the original text; and that of the re- 
mainder, one hundred and seventy-three are already 
a part of the received text, leaving one hundred and 
seventeen, a little more than one-twelfth of the entire 
number, from which future editors may carefully 
select emendations: 

“ That it is highly probable, to say the least, that 
correctors of two or three generations labored upon 
this volume: 

“That there are other existing folios, similar in 
every respect to this, and entitled to no less deference, 
—that is, to none: 

* And, finally, that this folio is filled with errors of 
all the various kinds committed by editors and com- 
mentators, of every grade of capacity and incapacity, 
during the last hundred and fifty years; and that it 
contains a large number of the specific mutilations 
rsa by them, and adds to those more than 

ave heretofore been attempted by all the mutilators 
of the text combined.” 

The several propositions thus dogmatically 
laid down by Mr. White are argued by him at 
more or less length, and some of them with 
considerable ingenuity. We cannot, of course, 
follow him through so various a discussion. 
We must say, however, that his reasoning is 
Weakest precisely on that point where, for the 
justification of his peremptory mode of speaking 
of Mr. Collier, it ought to have been strongest, 
—namely, where he tries to break down the 
notion of any external authority as belonging 
to the Corrected Folio, and so to establish the 
conclusion that the emendations, like those of 
any other conjectural corrector, are to stand or 
fall simply on their intrinsic merits. The ob- 
security which rests on the history of the Folio,— 
the impossibility of tracing it up to any original 

owner whose position in society and other qua- 
lifications for the work of correction might then 

‘be exactly estimated, does, indeed, give Mr. 
Collier's opponents an advantage over him. 
They naturally throw the onus probandi on him, 
and maintain that, until he can specify the 
tame, the date, and the circumstances of the 
corrector, the book has no title to be regarded 
as anything more than a copy of the Folio of 
1632, annotated profusely by somebody or other 
who seems to have lived in the seventeenth 


century. But—as we pointed out in our notice 
of Mr. Collier’s work—such a mode of argu- 
ment does not fairly meet the case. With all 
the uncertainty as to the history of the volume 
there are peculiarities about it—as, for example, 
the multitudinousness of the corrections, somuch 
beyond what any mere amateur of Shakspeare 
in the seventeenth century, unless he had been 
a truly unique personage, would have taken the 
trouble to make for his own gratification; and 
the pertinency and minuteness of many of the 
stage-directions inserted in the Folio, and not 
found elsewhere ;—which cannot but beget a 
—— that the corrector, whoever he was, 
ad something more than mere conjecture to 
roceed upon, which “something” may have 
Geen ‘a copy used by the prompter or manager 
of a theatre in which the plays were performed 
somewhere about 1632.” Mr. White’s argu- 
ments do not invalidate whatever force there 
may be in that presumption; indeed, he hardly 
discusses it. His main argument against the 
authority of the book is the worthlessness, in 
his opinion, of most of the emendations, exa- 
mined on their own merits as conjectures. But 
this begs the question as to their being all con- 
jectures. Supposing that the Folio was cor- 
rected from an original stage copy, this would 
not, indeed, bind us to receive all or the greater 
part of the Emendations,—seeing that still 
many of them might have been erroneous or 
conjectural,—but it would impart to the Folio 
an element of authority, not the less worthy to 
be borne in mind that its precise value remained 
unknown. If Mr. White, or any one else, 
could, out of evidence furnished by the Folio, 
break down the presumption that the corrector 
had some amount of stage tradition to help 
him, the case would be different. Mr. White’s 
attempts to do this are perhaps the lamest part 
of his book. They consist, as far as we can 
see, of three several arguments:—First, that 
some of the corrections are anachronisms, and 
such as could not have been made except by a 
person living long after Shakspeare’s day; 
secondly, that the corrections seem to have been 
made by different hands, and some of them as 
late as the early part of the eighteenth century ; 
and, thirdly, that various other copies of the 
second Folio are known to exist, with manu- 
script emendations in them in an old hand, and 
that, therefore, Mr. Collier’s Folio loses that part 
of the presumption in its favour arising from its 
supposed uniqueness, Were these arguments 
strongly supported, the result would be to 
diminish the presumption of some peculiar 
authority at the back of Mr. Collier’s Felio. 
But little is made of them. On the subject of 
“various hands” discernible in the emenda- 
tions, Mr. White is very brief, cursory, and 
vague; among the other “ corrected folios” he 
does not pretend to be able to cite one at all 
comparable, for extent and minuteness of emen- 
dation, to Mr. Collier’s; and even in the argu- 
ment from “anachronism,’’ on which he bestows 
most pains, and where he makes the greatest 
approach to a hit, he is far from satisfactory. 
Some of his alleged anachronisms do not seem 
to us to be anachronisms at all; and those 
which more probably are real—as, where lines 
are emended at the termination so as to rhyme, 
thus suggesting a violent conformation of the 
text to the stage usage of the period subse- 
quent to the Restoration,—seem susceptible of 
an explanation, which would yet leave the notion 
of an external authority in the book, derived 
from stage tradition, perfectly credible. 
If Mr. White does not succeed in robbing 
the emended Folio of that element of external 
authority the credit of which it has won for 
itself by numerous peculiarities, although the 





value of that element has been differently esti- 


mated—it follows that his proposition, that «th, 
proposed emendations must depend for aceep. 
tance entirely upon their intrinsic worth,” j, 
too dogmatically expressed. Even granting him 
this proposition, however, we believe critics 
legitimately differ from him as to the value o 
the Folio. Mr. White’s judgment and taste in 
the examination of individual emendations are 
indeed, pre-eminently good; his canons of gy. 
ticism for the security of the text are also, ip 
the main, sound; but, after all, his decision, 
are, in a cases, open to question. The 
entire number of corrections in the Polio 
“setting aside trivial stage-directions,” he esti. 
mates at 1,303. Of these he has found, he 
says, that at least 249 are old,—i. ¢., are to be 
found either in the quartos or in the conjectural 
emendations of Shakspeare’s editors during the 
last century and a half; of which 249, 27 have 
been rejected by common consent, 47 have been 
considered plausible, but not adopted, and 173 
have been generally admitted. The modifica- 
tions of the text peeuliar to Mr. Collier’s Folio 
are 1,054 in number, which Mr. White analyzes 
thus :—‘‘ Unworthy of the least attention, and 
the fruits only of blind ignorance, patient dul- 
ness, and wanton presumption,” 818; inadmi 
sible, but worthy of notice, 119; plausible and 
possibly or certainly just, 117. To test the 
accuracy of this analysis (for the numerical 
punctiliousness of which Mr. White deserves 
credit) would require a regular audit of all the 
1,303 items. e will but give a specimen or 
two of Mr. White’s criticisms, by way of indi- 
cating his manner, and giving an impression as 
to how far his net result is to be accepted :— 

“Much delight has been expressed by some per- 
sons—intelligent people, too—at the substitution of 
boast for ‘beast’ in a speech of Lady Macbeth's, 
She says, as Macbeth expresses a fear to murder 
Duncan, 


‘What beast was't, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 

The MS. corrector makes this, 
What boast was’t, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 
—altogether forgetting that Macbeth had but just 
Sal 

I dare do all that may become a man, 

Who dares do more, is none, 


—and that Lady Macbeth, at once catching at his 
phrase, instantly replies, ‘ What beast wast, then, 
(since it was unworthy of @ man) that made you 
break this enterprise to me?’—and, besides, Macbeth 
had made no boast.” 

This is very good. The following, however, 
seems not so good, though it affords Mr. White 
an opportunity for a discussion of independent 
merit, where he establishes, by an induction of 
instances, the truth that Shakspeare, at least, 
did not regard the use of most arbitrary figures 
of speech as inconsistent with the language of 
strong passion,— 

“The most remarkable change made in Mr. Col- 
lier’s folio, occurs in this play, in the fourth scene of 
Act III. Imogen, wounded to the quick at her hus- 
band's suspicion of her chastity, supposes that he has 
been seduced away from her by some Italian courte- 
san, and exclaims, t 

of Italy, 


. Some jay 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him. 
The figure in the second line is so very bold— 
violent, perhaps,—that it is not apprehended at once 
by all readers; and this seems to have been the case 
with Mr. Collier's corrector, who changes the pas- 


sage to, 
. Some jay of Italy, 

Who smothers her with painting, &e. 

The similarity of sound between the two phrases, and 
the simple statement of fact contained in the latter, 
have caused this emendation to be received with 
great favour by some readers of Shakespeare, and to 
be regarded by them as a strong evidence of the value 
of the volume in which it oceurs. But it should be 


remarked that a change of the passage is not abéo- 


lately necessar'y,—that the proposed change, like all 





those in this folio, is from poetry to prose,—and that 
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the grovnd on which the emendation is thought de- | loving woman. This is net the only case, how- 


grable is not tenable, as far as the text of Shakespeare 


jsconcerned. For, the passage has an unmistakable | —with all his talent and all his eulture—to go 


ing as it stands ; and who has a right to substi- 


tute, for what it is, his idea of what it should be ?— | 


the change puts a bald statement of a physical fact 
in the place of a suggestive, though very strong, 

of speech :—and the opinion of Mr. Collier 
that ‘Imogen would not study metaphors at such a 
moment,’ is not sustamed by the context ; and his 
auertion, that ‘it isan axiom that genuine passion 


avoids figures of speech,’ is at variance with Shake- | 


speare'S portraitures of passion ; which, whether 
truthful or not, are all with which we have at present 
to deal. Imogen, in this very speech, uses another 
very strong metaphor, one which has been thought 
torequire learned notes to explain it. She says:— 
Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him ; 
than ots the walls, 
. Iam richer y the ? 
paX, ripp’d ;—to pieces with me! 
And this same Imogen, when she wakes and finds at 
her side (as she supposes) her idolized Jord beheaded 
by Pisanio, cries out— 
his forged RP d “4 
with ‘ 

ad this most bravest vessel of the world 

Struck the main top!” 

All know Theobald’s famous emendation in 
Dame Quickly’s speech announcing Falstaff’s 
death—“ and ‘a babbled of green fields.” Mr. 
Collier’s Folio has another emendation, which 
Mr. White thus discusses :— 

“ Quick. Nay, sure, he’s not in hell; he’s in Arthur’s 

bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom. °A made a 
finer end, and went away, an it had been any christom 
child ; ’a parted even just between twelve and one, e’en at 
turning o’ the tide; for after I saw him fumble with the 
sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ 
ends, 1 knew there was but one way; for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and ’a babbled of green fields.” 
—Mr. Collier’s folio, for ‘’a babbled of green fields,’ 
gives on a table of frieze. This is the unkindest 
cut of all. Unkind? it is cruel. If Mr. Collier even 
made the announcement of the change without a 
pang, his heart must be harder than the nether mill- 
stone. In the original the passage is misprinted ‘a 
table of green fields.’ This, by a most felicitous con- 
jecture of Theobald’s, was changed to ‘ ‘a babbled of 
green fields,’ which reading is not only excellent in 
itself, but conforms to the style of the context imme- 
diately following :— 

Nym, They say, he cried out of sack. 

Quick, Ay, that ‘a did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Quick. Nay, that ’a did not. 

Boy. Yes, that ‘a did; and said, they were devils in- 


ever, in which Mr. White reveals his incapacity 


| beyond a certain depth in his appreciation of 
| Shakspeare. In a few notes on Shakspeare’s 
| Sonnets, appended to the main part of the 
| volume, he adopts the theory that those mys- 
| terious compositions were written by Shakspeare 
for other persons :—a theory, we venture to say, 
which could only be held by one who had en- 
tirely missed their meaning, and, in fact, had 
| not investigated them with anything like suf- 
| ficient care. Such a blunder is worse, in our 
| opinion, than a score of bad emendations. We 
have also to complain of a tone of somewhat 
| supercilious Americanism in some parts of Mr. 
White’s volume, as if he had a conviction that 
the faculty of understanding or elucidating 
, Shakspeare had quite ceased to exist among us 
poor Cis-Atlantic folks, and crossed over to 
America. 


and readable style. Throughout Aveyron, in 
Central France, he reports the existence of gneat 
mineral resources, which, in his opinion, will 
shortly be developed by mining and metailar- 
gical processes on a scale far more extensive 
than any at present known in that or other 
departments of the Empire. The coal-fields are 
distributed, for the most part, over a “ wide sea 
of crystalline rock,” marked by the courses.of 
the Sdone and the Rhone, and as they are 
worked the use of coal is becoming rapidly more 
prevalent. In the metalliferous districts Prof. 
Ansted believes that by the application of capital 
considerable results may be obtained, and he 
also indicates, in the southern provinces under 
the Pyrenees, extraordinary openings for agri- 
cultural enterprise. In Spain, in Sardinia, in 
Pyrmont, and in Algiers his investigations 
brought him to a similar conclusion,—that a 
fresh impetus to mining industry would add 
largely to the prosperity of the population. His 





| On the whole, however, Mr. White’s is a 

most meritorious book—one of the most stirring 
| volumes of Shakspearian criticism we have read ; 
‘and perhaps the most valuable contribution of 
ceived from America. 

Mr. Walker's little volume on Shakspearian 
versification—the posthumous publication of a 
young scholar and poet, edited from his _ 
by a friend—is hardly what the title might lead 
one toexpect. It is not a dissertation on the 
principles of Shakspeare’s versification, pointing 
out the distinctive character of Shakspeare’s 
rhythm and tune as compared with those of 
Milton and other poets (a beautiful and yet 
almost untouched subject for investigation),— 
it is chiefly a collection of peculiarities in the 
pronunciation of words as used by Shakspeare 
and contemporary poets, necessary to be at- 
tended to in studying their metre. These pecu- 
liarities, with some others more properly relating 
to the rhythm of Shakspeare, are arranged under 
sixty heads, each of which is copiously illus- 
trated with examples. Thus, Mr. Walker finds 
that “‘ words such as juggler, tickling, kindling, 

| England, angry, children, are pronounced in 
| Shakspeare and his contemporaries as though a 
| vowel were interposed between the liquid and 
the preceding mute’’—(jugg(e)ler, tick(e)ling, 


its kind to Shakspearian literature we have re- | 


American journey showed him to what vast 
| expansion such operations in the territories of 
| the Hurons are advancing. The Americans, 
he thinks, are in means of land transit as far 
| advanced as any people in the world, while in 
their river navigation they are “immeasurably 
| ahead.” It might be worth while to compare 
; their plan of canals and railways with our 
own, and to bring the result to bear on our 
projects for India. We lately noticed that 
on the broad waters of the Amazon a single 
steamboat carries on the traffic of two or three 
hundred miles. Prof. Ansted’s notes supply us 
with a contrast, since on the Kanawha, the Ohio, 
and the lower Mississippi upwards of seven 
, hundred steam-vessels are in swift and inceseant 
motion. These alone consume 1,250,000 tons 
of coal annually, and the use of that mineral 
, increases more rapidly than the supply, so that 
| abundant additions of labour are required to 
| keep pace with the necessities of trade. We 
, must, ta hand over to others the elabo- 
rate argument, which is thus suggested, on 
Slavery, though it may be as well to state that 
Prof. Ansted regards it with horror, while he con- 
~siders its sudden abolition would be dangerous, 
| Thus far as to the results of Prof. Ansted’s 
geological, engineering, and economical ne- 
searches. He travelled over a large area, ex- 


Eng(e)land, &c.) ;—he finds that in wherefore amined with minuteness and registered with 
tick, “A could never abide carnation : "twas a colour he , and therefore the accent is ews between the , care ws qualities and i < the soil, inquired 

alg 9 gy , two syllables at pleasure ;—he finds that sweet- to what extent mineralogical processes were 
ja cere es Seay ee a rahe te pronounced sweethéart ; that already carried, and instituted comparisons 
Pg x . = ha ame sant, 9} ey oes methinks and methought are sometimes accented , between the resources of different districts as he 
Babylon.” Pee “ne more ©" on the first syllable; and so on. As a collection | visited them. He states with conciseness and 

The foregoing are about as favourable spe- | of such minutiz the volume is curious: there simplicity the observations he made, and the 
cimens of Mr. White's criticisms adverse to pro- are also stray remarks in it of more general inferences he drew ; but the scientific portions 
posed emendations as we could give. In other i™P0rt; but it is probably not such a volume as of his book are dispersed through a more enter- 


cases he is much feebler; and, on the whole, | Mr. Walker would himself have given to the , taining miscellany of incidents en route, of pano- 


the impression is, that with all Mr. White’s public. It is a mass of quotations, useful for 





peremptoriness, another critic, going over the | reference, but not adapted for ordinary reading. 


proposed emendations one by one, might very 
well accept many that he has rejected, and so 
raise the number of valuable emendations to be | 
set down to the credit of the anonymous correc- 
tor considerably above the 117 which Mr. White | Van Voorst. 7 
grudgingly allows him. In this volume we find what we are promised 
In the course of the volume, Mr. White sug- in the title-page,—sketches of scenery, scraps 
gests one or two emendations of his own, not | of science, and wayside notes on Art. Prof. 
unworthy of attention. He also contributes | Ansted visited three quarters of the globe to 
some glossarial elucidations of obsolete Shak- | examine soils and rocks; but he divided his 
spearian words and phrases, and some short attention between that which was interesting 
incidental essays, of considerable acuteness, on below the surface and that which was picturesque 
characters in Shakspeare’s plays which he thinks | above it. The purpose of his journey—which 
have been misunderstood. ‘Of these last the | extended from France to Switzerland, to Spain, 
most elaborate is an essay on the character of to Sardinia, to Pyrmont in Northern Germany, 
i lla, in ‘Measure for Measure’; in which— to Algeria, and to the United States—was to 
with atrocious injustice, as we think—he tries | inquire into the situation, extent, and character 
to held her up as the most unamiable of all | of mineral districts. In’ the pursuit of this 
Shakspeare’s female characters; and, in fact, | object he collected much new and practical in- 
& “strong-minded,” cold-blooded, logical, un- | formation, and he states the results in a light 








, Scenery, Science, and Art ; being Extracts from 
the Note-Book of a Geologist and Mining 
Engineer.’ By Prof. D. T. Ansted, M.A. 





ramic sketches, and of pleasant gossips on Art. 
' For instance, pn the limestone plateau of Aveyron 

he discourses copiously on the ) Aan period, on 
oolite and spheroidal crystallization ; but crowns 
this solid chapter with lighter details, amid which 
we find an interesting account of the celebrated 
cheese district, with its pastures of lavender, 
thyme, and other aromatic ay About 100,000 
sheep feed there, besides a few thousand goats; 
no cow’s milk is used in the manufacture. 
The cheeses when made are carried up to the 
village of Roquefort, where there are cavern 
cellars, huge and dim, like chambers in Egyptian 
tombs, which are perpetually cool and fresh, A 
note on this subject is worth extracting.— 

“ The cellars are cut out of the rock, and in mest 
cases the walls contain one or more broad cracks, 
within which if the hand is placed a current is dis- 
tinetly felt. Such fisstres communicate with other 
crevices, and possibly in some cases with a vast met- 
work of subterranean openings through which the air 
traversing is cooled down to the temperature of the 
rock, just as water passing through rocks acquires 
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their temperature, and thus comes out to.the surface 
in Artesian wells either cooler or warmer than the 
air according to the time of year and the cireum- 
stances of the case. It will easily be understood, 
that in these artificial grottos, the lower chambers are 
those in which the air is coolest and the temperature 
least changeable, and advantage is taken of this in 
preparing the cheese. In the establishment I visited, 
there were three stages one below another, in each of 
which cheeses were placed, being removed gradually 
to lower cellars as they ripened. Each stage con- 
tained from seven to eight hundred cheeses, weighing 
from two to four pounds each. The cheeses are 
coloured by a powder obtained from stale brown bread, 
and streaks of green mould are obtained by mixing 
occasionally a peculiar moss which is specially pre- 
pared for this purpose. About 100 women are em- 
ployed in the manufacture and preparation of the 
cheeses, and the quantity made in a year is stated at 
30,000 cwt.” 

The Professor joined a party of geologists on 
their journey from Lausanne to Porrentruy, in 
the north-west corner of Switzerland. There 
were French, Swiss, and Germans; a Russian, a 
Belgian, an American, and an Englishman :— 
there were Agassiz, Thurman, D’Halloy, 
(Eninghausen, Braun, and others of more or less 
reputation in Europe. We have a picture of 
these philosophers at play.— 

‘‘ After dinner we were regaled with a geological 
dessert, consisting of sucrifactions of terebratule and 
other shells; of a model in sugar of the Mont 
Terrible, or some other Jura mountain ; and last, not 
least, of a number of real ammonites and terebratule 
put up in paper, with crackers; showing a fine 
example of the connexion of the physical sciences in 
thus enlarging the mind of the maker of bon-bons, 
while the philosopher with no less astonishment found 
a fossil where he had been accustomed to look for 
barley-sugar. After dinner and two or three toasts 
—the dinner having lasted three hours—most part of 
the company joined the ladies above, where dancing 
had already commenced. The ladies were—as ladies 
always must be—charming, and as there was a pretty 
sprinkling of Germans and one Pole, there was no 
lack of variety; but, however difficult, I must 
neglect them, that a line or two may be devoted to 
the dresses of the gentlemen. Among our number 
there were a very few who had come provided for 
such emergencies; and one especially, a handsome 
young exquisite from Paris, was attired in the very 
pink of fashion, with hair covering about four-fifths 
of his face, and gold and jewels about as large a pro- 
portion of his waistcoat. Contrasted with these was 
the dress of the rest of us, which may be thus de- 
scribed :—Coat with or without tails, and adapted in 
various ways for walking, but not for dancing; waist- 
coat nothing extraordinary ; trowsers all colours but 
black; and the feet covered with thick boots or high 
walking shoes. This being our condition with regard 
to appearance, the dances of all kinds, waltzes, gallo- 
pades, and contre-dances, were kept up notwith- 
standing with great spirit till a late hour.” 

When there was a German congress the 
savans, though less lively, were quite as much 
disposed to enjoy themselves, and after reading 
their papers, waltzed in the public room at 
Pyrmont with more than military facility. In 
Spain the Professor found no such genial com- 
panions. There were no geological parties there. 
Consequently, he was forced to interest himself, 
not only in physical geography, but in bull- 
fights, mantillas, and Murillos. His criticisms 
on Spanish pictures are free from violence and 
sectarianism. Of Murillo, he says :— 

“The great fault in almost all the works of this 
great master is want of dignity, so that in his sacred 
subjects, his infant Christs are but little children, and 
his Virgins beautiful girls. The beauties are, how- 
ever, 80 numerous and so considerable, that they 
deserve careful notice. His colouring has a charm 
rarely attained by any artist, both flesh and drapery 
being boldly, firmly, and n‘ost successfully treated, 
and the result showing itself in a class of pictures, 
which are, perhaps more than any others, pleasing. 
Several of the pictures in the Madrid Gallery are 
remarkable instances of his success in this way. One, 





la Purisima Concepcion (the Conception of the 
Virgin), is perfectly marvellous for the exquisite 
purity, sweetness and delicacy of the principal figure, 
the harmonious and yet brilliant colouring of the 
drapery, the thin, clear, warm atmosphere of the 
heavens, and the sweet figures of the angels and 
cherubs that are floating at the feet of Mary,—though 
she herself also floats in the air, without its being 
possible to find fault with the incongruity.” 

When we accompany the geologist to Algeria, 
his notes refer to many interesting topics. 
Among others, the ancient remains are discussed, 
and an impressive idea is suggested of the 
grandeur of the Roman domination in this 
African province. The traveller counted fifty 
large columns of granite, porphyry, and marble 
lyin on one spot in the ancient city of Cher- 

all Nearly a hundred similar pillars have 
been built into a single mosque.— 

“ Outside the walls, on the eastern side of the town 
are other proofs of the extent and magnificence of 
this ancient city. The ground is extremely irregular, 
owing to the vast heaps of bricks, stones, and rubbish 
derived from the falling down of the old buildings, 
Some massive vaults of brick and stone have with- 
stood the attacks of time and the destroyer, but they 
are shapeless masses, overgrown with fig-trees, cac- 
tuses, brambles, and weeds of all kinds, Al! that can 
be seen is the existence everywhere of fragments of 
former grandeur, and one can better understand the 
descriptions given of the present state of buried cities 
in Assyria, Mexico, and elsewhere, after examining 
the mountains of rubbish that here elevate themselves 
on all sides, and watching the effect of the plough as 
it turns up at every inch some fragment of brick, 
plaster, or pottery, instead of those pebbles and 
fragments of rock that under ordinary circumstances 
are seen. The whole subsoil, toa depth of many 
yards, entirely consists of débris of human labour ; 
and the hills, of which there are a great number, are 
nothing more than ruins of larger dimensions, 
belonging to loftier, more solid, and more important 
constructions.” 

That the volume is one of varieties may be 
inferred from a transition to the great “ Hotel 
Question,” illustrated by the practice of New 
York. Prof. Ansted arrived on New Year's 
Day.— 

“T found an excellent dinner at the hotel (Astor 
House) at which I put up, and learnt that the pro- 
prietors took this opportunity of paying a com- 
pliment to their friends by giving a better meal than 
usual, and providing excellent champagne ad libitum 
without extra charge. As it is the practice in the 
States generally for each person to pay a fixed and 
uniform rate per day for board and lodging together, 
at all houses of public entertainment, which in fact 
rather resemble boarding-houses than our hotels or 
inns, this arrangement is not so extraordinary as it 
would otherwise appear. It was certainly very 
agreeable ; as, owing to our long voyage, and the 
difficulty of preserving the flavour of meats in an ice- 
house, our appetites were such as to enable us to do 
full justice to the excellent venison and other deli- 
cacies served up. The price charged at the first 
hotels for board and lodging (except wines and 
liquors) is not more than about 10s. 6d. per day; 
and for this one may have breakfast at any hour, 
dinner, tea, and supper; and I must say that, here 
at least, no one need complain of the hurry of the 
dinner, or the difficulty of obtaining anything 
wanted. All that is needed is to speak to the waiter, 
and give him to understand that some prospective 
good in the way of a half-dollar awaits him if he 
looks after your interests, and he will then take care 
that you shall want for nothing.” 

He admits that the Americans are fond of 
asking questions; but insists that they answer, 
with particular courtesy, inquiries that are made 
of them in return. A tourist who never puts a 
query is not necessarily polite,—he may be 
morose. The Professor's impressions of Ame- 
rican society appear to have been highly plea- 
surable; but his notes with respect to the 
States are chiefly of a scientific description. His 
book, altogether, is agreeable and interesting. 
We like its cheerfulness, and are glad the geo- 





logist did not think it. important to be dull in 
order toseem profound. . Whethersomes 


however, may not think his miscellanies tog 


chatty, we can hardly undertake to say; but 
scenery, as we think, came naturally within hig 
scope, and landscape pictures, painted in words, 
are lifeless without glimpses of arts and manners, 





MINOR. MINSTRELS. 

The Third Napoleon: an Ode addressed to 
Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet-Laureate. ' % 
which are added, Songs of the War. By Robert 
Story. (Hearne.)—Our most patriotic men seem 
to be those who fight by deputy, for nothing can 
equal the Tyrtean spirit of our smaller livin 
poets. Already more poetry has been written 
on the present war than even on the long struggle 
in the Peninsula. Waterloo itself has scarcely 
had more laureates than Silistria. The present 
poem is an elaborate and rather idealized eulo 
on Napoleon the Third. The poet depicts him 
an outcast in a strange country, pondering over 
great sch , d from prison by the spell 
of his ancestral name,—and at last the sovereign 
of a mighty nation, Here is good material 
for poetry; but it needs a stronger hand than 
that of Mr. Story to reduce such materials toa 
grand and enduring form. Unhesitating eulogy 
and irrational flattery can only excite anta- 
gonism. The War Songs are enthusiastic, but 
not poetical. The intention is good, but the 
result inadequate. ‘ Help: for the Infidel,’ to 
the tune of a Highland pibroch,—‘ Bring out 
the Old War-Flag,’ to the air of ‘St. Patrick’s 
Day,’—and ‘ Omar Pashaw,’ to the measure of 
‘Young Lochinvar,’—have a drumming sound 
about them; but a drum solo is a poor thing, 
From the best, ‘The Departure of the Troops,’ 
we extract a favourable verse.— 


Hands were stretched loved hands to clasp— 
They shall soon give different grasp! 

In their hearts regret was strong— 

Others shall regret ere long! 

Gloom bedimmed each visage proud— 
Deeper gioom the foe shall shroud ! 

Tears, a few, they failed to stem— 

Tears of blood shall pay for them! 


The Eastern War: a Poem. Part I. (Hard- 
wicke.)—This is a creditable collection of poeti- 
cal thoughts on the Times war leaders,—having 
little to connect them but the blue cover which 
holds the pages. Stamboli may be thus written 
for the ke of rhyme, but we think it rather a 
daring and painful innovation on a well-known 
name. ‘The verses are an address to Peace, 
which are followed by some equally laudatory 
compliments to War. The writer then alights 
on the Balkan, touching at Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia,—refers to the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks,—alludes to Poland and the 
Danube,—describes the Dobrudscha,—flies off 
to Revel, and other places on the Baltic,—with 
a reference to Hamlet, which we subjoin, to show 
the injurious way in which Shakspeare is made 
to help out a verse. Apropos of Elsinore— 

Still the pale ghost stalks hideously away, 
“* Revisiting the glimpses of the moon;” 
Round Denmark’s prince the subtle passions play, 
** Wild whirling words” with wit, love, anguish strewn ; 
“Like sweet bells jangled, harsh and out of tune ;” 
Still the stern murderer feels his hell of soul, 
“Sweets on the sweet” are cast alas too soon, 
And still Laertes storms,—the poison’d bowl, 
Th’ envenom’d foil exists, and will while ages roll. 

A Waterloo Commemoration for 1854. By 
M. J. Barry. (Orr & Co.)—A greater proof of 
poetical daring we can hardly conceive than to 
attempt a poem on a subject in which Byron 
did not do much, and Scott failed. “Waterloo is 
a singular instance of the paralyzing effect of a 
great subject on the nation’s mind. When 





rel 
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nations think deeply on an historical event, the 
impulse is rather to be silent than to sing. 

author has, however, ingeniously introduced the 
Russian war; and in surveying all the battles 
from the beginning of the world, which he dis- 
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poses of in a page or two, concludes by a hope 
that the present union of England and France 
js'a plodie that the world shall never see a 
second Waterloo. ' Very harmonious verse and 
a picturesque disposition of his materials mark 
the writer ‘as’ a man of skill and experience. 
The following description of Stamboul would 
not have been written by a nameless poet some 
years ago, when our educated classes had not 
yet passed through the poetical education that 
all now share in common :— 


Brightly thy minarets, Stamboul, 
Are glittering in the golden rays, 
While scarce a breath of zephyr plays 
Thy sombre cypress groves to cool! 
Those cypress groves, whose darkling green 
Contrasts so strangely with the light 
_And graceful towers that rise between, 
All dazzling with their walls of white. 
‘How gay beneath the noon-day beam, 
Thy many-tinted dwellings seem, 
The latticed windows, roofs of red, 
That terrace over terrace rise, 
Contrasting with the bright blue skies, 
And bright blue waters, ‘neath them spread, 
Which ripple gently to the shore, 
From cleaving prow and flashing oar; 
“While o’er them flit, like souls unblest, 
Those birds on land that never rest, 
And sportive dolphins dart and glide 
In ceaseless motion, through the tide. 
Gleams in the sun each gay kiosk, 
‘Rears its proud dome each marble mosque, 
Proudest of all that sainted shrine, 
Which shows no more Redemption’s sign, 
"But, where the Cross once caught the eye, 
Now lifts the Crescent moon on high. 
How many a field was fought in vain 
To win once more that sacred fane! 
Till earth was deluged with the flood 
Of Moslem and of Christian blood. 
Now Scutari thy bloodless wave 
Glides by the Moslem’s peaceful grave. 


Were it not for the impression of imitation 
which every reader must receive from these 
lines, they would be considered highly agreeable. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

ism in America: an Inquiry into the 
Nature, Results, and Legal Basis of the Slave- 
holding System of the United States. By Richard 
Hildreth. (Boston, Jewett & Co. ; London, Low 
& Co.)—The author here takes a general view of 
the condition of the slave and the character and 
pélicy of slavery as it exists in America by way of 
introduction to a book which will be looked for 
with interest, ‘An Inquiry into the Feasibility, 
Expediency, and Necessity of the Abolition of 
Slavery in the United States of America, with Out- 
lines of a Practical Plan for its Accomplishment.’ 
The “ practical plan” is the great difficulty. 

Genius and Fuith ; or, Poetry and Religion in 
their mutual Relations. By W.C. Scott. (New 
York, C. Scribner.) —The author vindicates poetry 
against ‘‘the sordidly practical, cui bono men of 
the world,” and also against the men of “‘over 
stern and rigid piety” who eschew poetry as dia- 
bolical and dangerous. Mr. Scott thinks that in 
his own land there is a’ special liability to the anti- 
poetical perversion of piety derived from the Puritan 
Fathers. He meets such persons on their own 
ground, and argues the special adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to men of refined taste and genius. 

The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. With 
Memoir, dc. By the Rev. G. Croly. (Scott.)— 
This is a neat and cheap reprint; and, on the 
whole, as pretty a volume as the class for whose 
use it is intended can reasonably expect for the 
money. The Memoir, by Dr. Croly, has not, we 
presume, had the benefit of revision. It contains all 
the old blunders about Pope’s father, living, dying, 
and dead—about the removal from the Forest to 
Twickenham — about the money -box and the 
poverty—the Misses Blount and their brother Ed- 
ward—Mr., Secretary Caryll and the Rape of the 
Lock—with a few original superadded. Thus we are 
told, that, Pope’s mother’s first husband was a Mr. 
Racket, ‘‘ by whom she had a son named Charles : 
the wife of this half-brother was the ‘sister Rackett’ 
eepeeaiy alluded to in his letters ”;—of a, 
boyhood, that ‘the possession of a considerable 
library led him through a extent of the 
lighter literature” (p. 3); and then, on the au- 
thority of Pope himself, that “at fourteen he had 





read the best controversies between the ehurches, 
for he loved reading, and his father had no other 
books” (p. 28). In the same contradictory humour, 
we are told, that “of premature genius Pope's 
infancy affords no examples” * * ‘he seems to 

have known but little of either [reading or writing] 

until he was eight years old” (p. 2); and, in proof 
we suppose (p. 5), that Dryden died in May, 1701, 

but that Pope had seen him four years before— 

that is, when ten years old, ‘‘‘ having followed him 

to Will's, the coffee-house: of the wits,” and there 

‘had a shilling from him as # reward for trans- 

lating the story of Pyramus and Thisbe.” 

Alexander Puschkin’s Poetical Works. Trans- 
lated from the Russian into German, by Friedrich 
Bodenstedt. (Berlin, Deckerschen; London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate.)—Herr Bodenstedt, considering 
that the influence of the celebrated Puschkin on 
the Russians may be compared to that of Githe 
upon the Germans, resolves to make his country- 
men acquainted with a poet of sueh renown, and 
accordingly commences a translation of his works 
into German. The first volume, which is all that 
—to our knowledge—has yet appeared, is devoted 
to a spirited translation of the lyrical and short 
epical effusions. The remaining two volumes are 
to contain the long poem of ‘ Eugen Oniigii’ and 
the dramatic works of the author. As a know- 
ledge of the Teutonic language is widely diffused, 
—while Sclavonie erudition is confined to a very 
select few,— Herr Bodenstedt’s labours will, doubt- 
less, be found serviceable beyond the limits of 
fatherland. 

Monks and Monasteries. By the Rev. Allan 
Maclean. (Glasgow, Murray & Son.)—We have 
here the substance of twelve lectures delivered by 
the author in Glasgow, with a view to instruct the 
people of the parish in which he is the minister, as 
to the true character of monastic establishments. 
Mr. Maclean was driven to this step by the esta- 
blishment of “several” nunneries in his parish. 
Building upon Mosheim, who is his great autho- 
rity, the author writes with fervour against those 
whom he terms ‘‘the breed of black cattle that 
Cardinal Wiseman intends importing for the im- 
provement of the people of this country.” 

The Heroines of History. By Mrs. Octavius 
Freire Owen. (Routledge & Co.)—Memoirs of 
twenty-four celebrated women, written freely and 
with good feeling. Four-and-twenty is but a small 
number within which to compress the heroines of 
universal history,—especially as four of these 
ladies are—Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
Judith, Salamona, and Mariamne. We could well 
have spared these Jewish heroines. In another 
edition, the author will find no difficulty in supply- 
ing their places with more attractive examples, 
Joan of Are, Catherine de Medici, Lady Jane 
Grey, Madame de Maintenon, and Marie Antoi- 
nette are instructive biographies, and the whole 
book is written im a spirit which fits it for the 
perusal of the young. Madame de Maintenon’s 
share in inciting the persecution of the French 
Protestants and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ought not, however, to have been passed 
over in silence. 

Select Works of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, 
LL.D. Vol. I. (Edinburgh, Constable & Co.)— 
The hold taken by the genius of Chalmers upon 
the affections of his fellow countrymen becomes 
firmer and more conspicuous, A call for an edition 
of such of his works as are best suited to the 
general reader is promptly met by the present 
collection, which will extend to twelve volumes, 
and comprise all his more celebrated publications. 
Such an edition is an apt supplement to the cheap 
edition of the Life; and the commencement with 
the ‘ Lectures on the Romans’ stamps upon it an 
immediate character and value, 

The Church. An Explanation of the Meaning 
contained in the Bible ; showing the ancient, con- 
tinued, and prevailing Error of Man, the Substitution 
of Worship for Religion; and showing that the 
Principles of all Right Individual Action and of 
General Government or the Government of all Nations 
are comprised in Revealed Religion. By William 
Atkinson. 2 vols. (Longman & Co.)—The long, 





but not very explicit, title of this work proves it 


to be iv its main sthjett beyond our jarisdiction:. 
But we may, en passat, direct the attention to it 
of all theological students. The author inquires: 
freely, and takes comprehensive’ views of many of. 
the most important religious questions of the day. 
The result at which he arrives is that, in the words 

of Christ, ‘ ‘ Whosoever shall Bo* the will of my 

Father which is in Heaven, the same ismy brother, 

and sister, and mother.’ Such is the composition 

and character of the true Union and of the true 

Commanion. Such is the constrvetion of the 

Church.” 

We have upon our table Sabbath Eveniny Read- 
ings on St. Luke, by the Rev. J. Cumming; D.D., 
another volame of the active author's Commentary. 
His Preface is a poor exhibition of a morbid sen- 
sitiveness to criticism—strangely at variance with 
the following passage, at page 74 of the book 
itself :—‘*Common sense will say, and from its 
silent recesses it does say, to every minister of tlie 
Gospel in this great city, ‘You have no time to 
quarrel,’ ”’—A fifth volume of Dr. W. Smith's revi- 
sion of Milman’s edition of Gibbon’s Roman Empire 
brings down the work tothe end of chapter xlvi,; 
and his Dictionary of Greck and Roman Geography 
has advanced, in Part X., from Jabadius to La- 
conia.—The following claim from us an announce- 
ment, although beyond our range of criticism :— 
Helps to the Thoughtful Readiny of the Four 
Gospels, by Henry Stebbing, D.D.,—a third edi- 
tion of A Literal Translation of the Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to the Romans on Definite Rules of Trans- 
lation, and an English Version of the same, by 
Herman Heinfetter,— The Great Adversary, by 
the Rev. A. W. Snape,—A Popular Abridgment 
of the Old Testament History, by J. Talboys 
Wheeler,—and a similar abridgment of the New 
Testament History,—The Errors of Infidelity, by 
David M‘Burnie, which obtained the prize of ten 
pounds {!) offered for the best Essay on its subject 
by Mr. Baillie, of Glasgow,—The Lord's Day and 
the British People: an Argument for Both, by A 
Believer,—and Missionary Voices to British Chris- 
tians. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Ansted’s (Prof.) Scenery, Science, and Art, 8vo. 10a 6d. cl. 
Armstrong's (Kev. N.) Sermons on Varivus ee 8vo. 128. el. 
Baker's (A. E.) Northamptonshire Words and Phrases, 2 vols. 248, 
Barker's (Rev. F.) Thirty-six Psalms, with Commentary, &c. 5a cl. 
Bayler’s (Rev. J.) Mysteries of the Kingdom, cheap edit, 28: 6d. 
Books for the Country, * Shooting, by K. Blakey,’ fe. 8vo. 18. swd. 
rande’s Lectures on Arts connected with Organic Chemistry, 78 6d, 
sesar (Julius), Life of, by Ven. J. Williams, fe, svo. 53. cl. 
Charles Dalaway, or the tiess Man, 18mo. 2s, cl. 
Cundall’s (J.) Photographic Primer, fc. 8vo. 18. gwd. 
Deerslayer, by J. F. Cooper, fe_Svo. 18. 6d. bds. 
Junckley’s (H.) Charter of the Nations, Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Edinburgh Cabinet Lib., * Circumuavigation of the Globe,’ 4a. 6, 
Eves's (C. & G.) Questions on Gospels and Acts of Apostles, 9d, cl. 
Flower of the Family, fe. #vo. 14. bds. 
*oote’s (Dr.) Communion Week Sermons, cr. 8vo. 48. cl. 
Galignani’s New Paris Gaide, 1854, new edit. 12mo, with map, 72. 6d.; 
with map, &c. and plates. 10s. 6d. bd. E 
Grylls’s (Rev. H.) Sketch of Windows of St. Neot Church, 8vo. 88. 
Guyon’s(Madame) Life, Religious Opinions, &c., by Upham, 1s. 6d’. 
Hamilton (K.), I'rue Scriptural Sabbath Vindicated, fe, 8vo. 18. el. 
Hearts of Steel, by M*Henry, fe. Svo. 18. 6d, bds. 
douses with the Fronts off, by J. H. Friswell, illust. I2mo. 1a swdi 
da May, by Mary Langdon, te, 8vo, 18. 6d. bds. 
nvalid’s Hymn k, new edit. 18mo. 2s. fd. cl. 
Kate Vernon, a Tale, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31a. 6d. bds. 
Kings of Engiand, 4th edit. fe. 8vo. 38. cl. 
Lectures on History of England, by a Lady, Vol. 2, fc. 8vo. 78. 62, 
M‘Coy’s(F.) Contributions to British Palaeontology, Svo. 98%. cl, 
Mathew Paxton, edit. by Author of* John Drayton,’3 vols. 318. 6a: 
Mercantile Morals, a Book fer Young Men, fe. 8vo, 38. 6d. ¢l. 
Millie Howard, by Mrs. H. Lynch, fe. 8vo. 58. cl, 
National Library. * Old Sailor's Jolly Boat,’ fc. 8vo. 1a 6d. bda. 
Neale’s (Rev. E.) My Comrade and my Colours, fe. 8vo. 1s. swd, 
Nelson’s Mod. Lib., * Wagner's Tricolor on the Atlas, trans.’ és. 6d.. 
Paddie (Dr.) On the Pathology of Delirium Tpemens, Oye. 28. swd. 
Pereira’s Lectures on Polarized Light, 2nd ed., edit. by Powell, 78. 
Preliminary Lessons on History of England, 17th edit. 1s. 6d. ¢' 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, Autumn Supplement, 12mo. 1s. cl. swd. 
Scott’s (C_ H.) Baltic, Black Sea,and Crimea, post Svo. 78. 6d. 
Sewell’s (W.) Year’s Sermons to Boys, 2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Smith’s (B.) Arithmetic for Schools, er. 8vo. 48. 6d. cl. 
Stocqueler’s (J. H.) Handbook of British India, 3rd edit. fc. 8vo. 98. 
zones (B) Life and Landscapes from Egypt, post i el. 


eray (W. M.), Th 5 . 
Thornton s (E.) East India Gazetteer, 4 vols, 8vo. 4i, cl. 
Useful Library, * New Letter Writer,’ fc. 8vo. 18. bds. 

Weitbrecht’s (Rev. J. J.) Memoir, by his Widow, 2nd edit. 7s. 6d. 
Wesley's Poetical Version of Psalmsvof David, edit. by Fish, 4s. 6d. 
White's (H.) History of Scotland, 12mo. 3s. 6d, bd. 

Wilson’s (J.) Table for calculating Seamen’s Wages, 2nd edit. 108. 
Wollasten’s (T. V.) Insecta Maderensia, col. plate al 4to. 22. 23, 
Wood's Edition of the Sones of Lreland, without Words, 78. 
Woodward's Manual of the Mollusca, i!lust. 1 vol. 58. cl. Weale). 
Wordsworth's Occasional Sermons, 5th Series, 8vo. 88, el. 

Young’s Miscellaneous Discourses and Expositions of Scripture, 5s, 
Young’s (8.) Key to Arithmetic, 4th edit. 12mo. 4s. bd. 
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THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 

I have watched with considerable interest the 
discussions which have lately taken place on the 
subject of M. de Saulcy’s asserted discoveries of 
the sites and remains of the “‘ Cities of the Plain,” 
and Lieut. Van der Velde’s refutation of them. 

I am induced to solicit space in your columns 
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for some remarks on these supposed discoveries, | notes of my journal. ‘‘ Leaving the sea-shore and 
having visited the locality on my return from | the northern base of the Salt Mountain at 2 P.™., 
Petra to Jerusalem in November, 1842. I| we crossed the bed of Wady Muhawut, and then 
had from Jerusalem to Petra by | ascending for some distance reached at 2°50 Zu- 
Hebron, Kurmul Kurietein, Tell Arad, and the | weirah el Tahta, a Saracenic ruin at the mouth of 
westerly route down the Sufah Pass, returning by | the steep pass leading up to the mountains of 
El Araba, El Ghor, at the south extremity of the | Judah. A pointed-arch gateway and some walls 
Dead Sea, and the salt mountain, Khasm Usdum. | remain; and the isolated cliff, in the centre of the 
It is at the northern point of this salt mountain | pass, being of soft chalky material, has been hol- 
that M. de Saulcy imagines he has discovered the | lowed out to form galleries, with loop-holes, &c. 
site of Sodom. We (the writer, fellow traveller, | Some shelving rocks in the vicinity, of hard com- 
and Arab and Maltese attendants) had passed the | pact limestone, have been made use of with some 
preceding night in a ravine a little south of Ain | ingenuity (by damming up the base) to form re- 
el Arus, the Bride’s Fountain (see the legend in servoirs, from which our Arabs filled their water- 
Dr. Robinson), near the mouth of Wady Fikreh. skins.” We encamped for the night on a level 
We had reached the shore of the Dead Sea, and | plateau, about 1} or 14 hour from this ruin, but 





simultaneously the southernmost part of the salt | 
mountain, in about 1} hour from the spring,—an- | 
other hour and 10 minutes brought us to the cavern | 
in the mountain, also described by Dr. Robinson, | 
—and 50 minutes further, to the round foun- | 
dation, apparently of a tower, lying between | 
the salt mountain and the sea. M. de Saulcy | 
describes its position and appearance correctly | 
enough; but he has not given the accurate pro- | 
bunciation of the name, or, at all events, the name | 
my Arab guides gave it. He calls it Redjoum el | 
Mezorrahl ; my guides pronounced it Rudjeim ez- | 
Zogheir. One of them also called it Um ez- 
Zogheir; but the two prefixes are, I believe, 
synonymous, and signify heap, the latter alle- 
gorically,—Um literally meaning ‘‘ mother.” Here, | 
instead of discovering the site of Sodom, M. de 
Saulcy would have been in some degree justified 
in asserting that he had discovered Zoar, — 
although, as far as discovery, it would not be a 
new one, Dr. Robinson and others having pre- 
viously mooted the question, but negatived it in 
favour of a site east of the sea. I say in some 
degree justified, as Rudjeim ez-Zogheir signifies the 
little heap,—and we know that Zoar derived its 
name from the same cause, that it was a little city, 
—moreover, in my humble opinion, the Scripture | 
authorities quoted to prove that Zoar was in Moab 
are not quite conclusive on that point. Teaiah 
xv. 5. and Jeremiah xlviii. 34, in words almost 
identical, prophesying the burden of Moab, say 
“its fugitives shall flee unto Zoar,”—implying , 
that Zoar was beyond the borders of Moab. | 

My ear had become familiar with the harsh gut- 
teral ‘“‘ gh,” as we represent the Arabic ain in 
“‘ Zogheir,” as well as its meaning, as my fellow 
traveller was always thus called by our Arab) 
guides, he being less tall of stature than myself, 
whom they dignified as ‘‘ El Kebir.” 

An error of Lieut. Van der Velde, or of his 
translator or printer, page 114, et seq., renders 
his account of his visit to this locality somewhat 
incomprehensible. He says:—‘‘On his descent 
from the Zuweirah Pass, his guides wished to take 
him by the east side of the Salt Mountain, and 
had commenced to do so, assuring him that there 
was no passage to the westward; but that he in- 
sisted on their retracing their steps, and taking the 
western route, which gave him an opportunity of 
twice going over the ground of De Saulcy’s as- 
serted diseovery at the northern base of the Salt 
Mountain.” Ashe afterwards describes his ride | 
along the strand of the sea, he must have taken, | 
after all, the eastern route, and therefore in all 
this passage of his tour for east read west, and | 
vice versd. I here corroborate to the fullest extent | 
Lieut. Van der Velde’s statement, that between 
the round heap Ez Zogheir, and the Saracenic ruin 
at Ez Zuweirah el Tahta (the lower), there are no 
vestiges whatever of buildings, on which M. de | 
Saulcy bases his discovery of Sodom. The parallel 
walls he (De Sauley) describes are evidently no- 
thing but the “‘ moraine,”—if I may use a glacier ' 
term,—thrown out right and left by the united 
winter torrents of the Wadys Muhawut and Zu- 
weirah ; the steep declivity of which mountain 

will aceount for the force of their waters 


in thus ploughing up the rocky bed of the ravine. | 
Proceeding now to the Saracenic fortress Zu- | 
weirah, which M. de Saulcy identifies with Zoar, | 


| reply of my Arabs to an inquiry as to the name of 


| servation of intense interest. 


were still, as we found the next morning, good 
three hours’ ascent to the ruin Zuweirah el Foka 
(the upper), at the summit of the pass. 

I will not attempt to describe—for I believe it 
would be beyond the power of writer’s pen or 
painter's brush—the view to the eastward from our 
encampment on the plateau, or the varied and ex- 
citing thoughts that occupied our minds. The 


the singular peninsula jutting out from Moab, 
which Dr. Robinson calls Ghor-el-Mezraah, and 
Lieut. Van der Velde El Lisan, furnished an ob- 
They called it Had- 
gar Kubrit, which my Maltese servant, who spoke 
Arabic well, translated, ‘‘ The Rock of Brimstone, | 
or Sulphur,” vide Genesis, xix. 24,—‘* Then the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven.” And again, 
the very remarkable prophecy of Moses, in Deuter- 
onomy, xxix. 22—-24, exemplified, as it were to the 
letter, in our own persons, that ‘‘the strangers | 
that shall come from a far land when they see the | 
plagues of that land [Moses is speaking in and of 
the land of Moab], and the sicknesses which the | 
Lord hath laid upon it ; and that the whole land | 
thereof is brimstone, and salt, and burning,” &c. ; 
‘shall say, Wherefore hath the Lord done | 
thus unto this land? what meaneth the heat of | 
this great anger?’ The Arabs added, that the | 
people round about made their own powder from | 
this source, nitre abounding everywhere, and the | 
“sunt,” or acacia, affording the finest charcoal. 
Another circumstance, trifling in itself, attracted 

my notice, because it elucidated what I may term 
a legendary impression regarding the Dead Sea. 
Some Arabs on the opposite coast, between the 
peninsula and Wady-el-Mojeb, ‘‘the River Arnon,” 
had lighted a fire several hours previously, and I 
had observed that long after the fire itself had 





been quenched, or burnt out, the cloud of smoke from Eu 


remained immoveable at a fixed level: it is true 


there was no breeze to disperse it, from the heavy | 


atmosphere of this depressed valley. 

I should also have mentioned that in several 
places as we approached the Dead Sea from the 
south, the air was very susceptibly impregnated 
with sulphurous odours ; but we could always trace 
this to the immediate vicinity of sulphurous springs, 
—the springs themselves being but another proof 
of the incontrovertible truth of the Scripture nar- 
rative, as quoted in the above two passages. 

I saw birds fly over the sea, which some former 
travellers had asserted they would not do ; and in 
a later excursion to the Dead Sea, near the mouth 
of the Jordan, I saw a small dead fish, and several 
small shells, but no fish in them. I did not wonder 
at this, as the analysis of the water of the Dead 
Sea is such that no freshwater fish could exist in it. 

It occurs to me to add that, Dr. Robinson having 
doubtless the most satisfactory authority for calling 
the peninsula ‘‘ Mezraah,” the name given to it by 
my guides, Hadgar Kubrit, may apply to some 
particular locality there, from whence the brimstone 
is obtained, but used by them to designate the 
whole promontory. I remain, &c. 

A PILeR™. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 
FURTHER communications have been received 


from Dr. Barth, from Timbuktu, giving an account | pu 


from an apparent similarity of name, which any of his protracted sojourn at that dangerous place. 
Arabie or Hebrew scholar will disprove in an in- The date of the present letters is two months more 
stant, allow me to describe the place in the hurried ' recent than that of the first letters despatched 


thence. They reach up to the 15th of December last, 
They contain the gratifying news that this indefatj. 
gable and courageous traveller had regained his ful} 
health and strength. He writes that he would 
have quitted Timbuktu long ago,—a place where 
his life was greatly exposed to the effects of an 
unfavourable climate, and much more s0 to the 
dangers arising from the hostile disposition towards 
Christians of the most fanatical Mohammedan popu. 
lation of Northern Africa,—were it not that he 
would have before him certain death, and share the 
fate of the unfortunate Major Laing, if he lef 
Timbuktu without sufficient protection. The 
murder of that excellent officer was instigated by 
the Fullan (or Fellahas) of Hamd-AlIlahi,—a tribe 
living south-west from Timbuktu, the same faction 
that is so much opposed to Dr. Barth. These 
Hamd Allahi Fullan had received from their chief 
the most peremptory order to effect the capture of 
the traveller, and bring him to his head-quarters, 
whether dead or alive. For they had expressed 
their disbelief in the pretended ter of Dr, 
Barth being an ambassador from Stamboul; and 
they had demanded all his papers, to ascertain 
whether they substantiated what the Sheikh ¢ 
Bakay had caused the great man of the people to 
believe. Hitherto their hostility has availed no- 
thing, owing to the protection of the Sheikh el 
Bakay, and to the energetic bearing as well as the 
unceasing watchfulness of Dr. himself. Un- 
happily the renowned Sheikh has no military power 
of any kind, his authority consisting solely of an 
extensive spiritual influence over a great portion of 
Western Sudan. Dr. Barth, therefore, and his 
own small retinue, are almost at all times well 


| armed and ready to resist effectively any sudden 


attack. It is greatly to be regretted that Dr. 
Barth is not in possession of a letter from the 
‘Sultan of Stamboul,” inasmuch as he states most 
emphatically that he would then not be in the least 
molested by any of the Mohammedan inhabitants, 
He hoped, however, to be able to depart from 
Timbuktu by the close of the year, and thus be 
freed from a situation which must at once be highly 
detrimental to mind and body. 

While preparing the present letters Dr. Barth 
had the great joy to receive Audb, the mighty 
chief of the Tingeregif, a Tuarick tribe, inhabiting 
the regions east of Timbuktu along the Kowar, 
or Isa Balléo as it is more properly called there. 
That long-expected chief came, on the bidding of 
El Bakay, as the traveller's protector, with a wel- 
come escort of 100 horsemen, to see him safely 
through his dominions, on his way back to Sakata. 
The news of Dr. Vogel having been despatched 
to join him, had also reached Tim- 
| buktn, and given him the utmost delight. 

Dr. Barth had collected a great mass of informa- 
| tion, and drawn up various maps ; of both of which 
he has sent a small but valuable portion on this 
| occasion, ‘There are no further news from the 
party under Dr. Vogel; but ample communications 
| may be expected in the course of the present 
month. AUGUSTUS PETERMANN. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Messrs. Longman’s announcements indicate the 
coming of a busy season. In addition to works we 
| have before mentioned, they promise us a new book 
by the Author of ‘The Memoirs of Mr. D'Israeli, 
| and apparently of the same c' »—* 
Years of Foreign Policy ; or, a sss the Seere 
taryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Pal- 
merston,’—‘ Memoirs of James Montgomery,’ 
Messrs. John Holland and James Everett, 
competent men,—an ‘ Autobiography and Literary 
Journal of Henry Fynes Clinton,’—a ‘ History of 
the Iron Trade,’ by Mr. Harry Scrivenor,—and 
‘Rambles in Iceland,’ by Mr. Miles. 

The decision of the Seats of Lords on the ques 
tion of foreign copyright continues to operate on 
the book market by bringing into it a multt 
tude of cheap reprints of American books, and 
cheaper editions of windy in which ps 
i supposed themselves to possess a copy 
right. Of the latter class are Prescott’s Histories 


Mexico and Peru. Of all these Mr. Bentley ® 








of Ferdinand and Isabella and of the Conquests 
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sending forth editions at 5s. each. Amongst cheap 
rints of American books there are now seven re- 
rints of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Sunny Memories,’ seven of 
“The Lamplighter,’ three of ‘Fashion and Famine,’ 
and the same number of several other books. 

The Imperial Commission for the management 
of the French Exhibition of 1855 has published a 
scheme of classification of the articles intended 
for exhibition, founded upon the classification 
adopted in our own Exhibition of 1851. In- 
structions are added to enable Committees to 
determine the places of articles which they design 
to send to the Exhibition, and to apprise them 
what particulars are necessary to be given for the 

per entry of the articles in the Catalogue. 

An extraordinary public sitting of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin was held on the 
94th of August, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the election of Baron Alexander Humboldt. 
On this occasion, a colossal marble bust of the 
illustrious veteran of science, from the chisel of 
M. Boesch, was placed in the meeting-room of 
the Academy. Many distinguished persons were 


The obituary of the week contains the name of 


Lieut.-Col. George Thomas Landmann, who died 
at Shacklewell on the 27th of August, in his 74th 
year, Col. Landmann was the author of a hand- 
some work, entitled ‘Observations on Portugal,’— 
of a volume on Fortification—of another on Mines 
and Mining—of a Gazetteer—and also of a book, 

ublished in 1852, entitled his ‘ Adventures and 

ecollections,” but which carried his personal 
history no lower than the year 1805. He was the 
son of a Professor of Fortification at Woolwich, and 
received his commission in the Engineers in 1795. 
Col. Landmann was for some years the manager of 
the Greenwich Railway, and was also, we believe, 
at other periods of his life employed in connexion 
with commercial undertakings, 

The Old Water Colour Society has just lost a 
valuable member in Mr. C. Bentley,—and lost 
him before his time, since the papers announce his 
age to have been forty-eight. In marine land- 
scapes, and other subjects of the kind, he may be 
ranked between Messrs. Copley Fielding and 
Callow. 





In reference to the remarks on African names 
[ante, pp. 994, 1067], M. Ant. d’Abbadie informs 
us that the native name of the brook near ‘Adwa 
(Adowa), in Abyssinia, is “Asdém, the first letter 
being the Arabic ‘Ayn,—the s sounded hard, but 
not double, and the last a pronounced nearly as w 
in the English word but. This orthography is from 
a learned native of ‘Adwa, who wrote it down 
himself in 1840. The native Abyssines who speak 
Amariiifia are, like Europeans, unable to pro- 
nounce the “Ayn, and therefore call the brook 
Asam. 

The daring of our tourists increases. One of 
them has this summer accomplished the ascent of 
Ben Nevis without a guide, and was rewarded with 
a view like that from Holborn Hill on a Lord 
Mayor’s Day; another has encountered dangers 
on a descent from Helvellyn, and has complained 
in the tone of a gentleman who thinks his street 
needs macadamizing, or deems his gas-lamp badly 
supplied. The last recorded achievement is 
the greatest of all An English lady has 





ventured to the summit of Mont Blanc. The 

t on the occasion. A correspondent of the Daily News, writing | ‘‘tourist,” who records this dashing feat, in 

Death is busy just now in many places besides | from Rome, announces the death of the sculptor | a letter dated the 25th of August, relates that, 

“ the seat of war.” One of the most promising of | Pistrucci, a relation of the medallist of that name | accompanied by her husband, ‘by nine guides, 

the botanists of India, Dr. John E. Stocks, has | formerly employed at our Mint. He was seized | and by a boy of the village sixteen years old, 

P just died at Dottingham, near Hull. One well | with cholera whilst occupied on some ornamental | the party started from Chamouni on Sunday 

a el able to appreciate his scientific services observes: | mouldings in the Papal Palace. This and some | morning last, about 8 o'clock. They arrived 
the —‘Dr. Stocks has long been known both in this | few other deaths which have occurred in the same | at the Grands Mulets at 4 o'clock in the after- 
Un- country and in India as a most enterprising tra- | place, have occasioned the introduction of a pro- | noon, and passed the night in the hut the guides 
wer veller and investigator of the natural productions | cess of fumigation, to which all visitors to the Palace | have recently erected there ; at half-past 3 the next 
an of Scinde and Beluchistan,—countries which he | are now subjected. The customary way of ap- | morning they continued their journey, and after 
n of indefatigably explored, and in the latter of which | proach is closed ; the only access is up the Scala | meeting with difficulties of no ordi r, 
his he held important posts. In addition to an exten- Regia, and across the great hall, to a long narrow | succeeded in reaching the summit at about half- 
well sive herbarium, Dr. Stocks had collected materials | corridor in which the fumigating apparatus is | past 2P.M. They rested there about ten minutes, 
_ for a general work on the natural history, man- | placed. Through this corridor the visitor is con- | when the anxiety of the guides respecting the 


ners, customs, arts, and manufactures of Scinde. 
Dr. Stocks arrived in England in the winter of 
1858, bringing with him a large herbarium of 
Bombay plants, formed when officiating as Inspec- 
tor of Forests during the absence on furlough of 
Dr. Gibson. These Dr. Stocks brought to Kew; 
and he took up his abode at that place for the pur- 
pose of publishing and distributing them, and of 

paring for the press the work mentioned above. 
Beads being an excellent botanist, Dr. Stocks 
was a man of great and varied attainments in 
science and literature. From his childhood his 
career had been a remarkably promising one ; and 
his friends in the service and in England looked 
confidently forward to his becoming one of the 


ducted by an officiating gendarme. 

Literature, like other professions, has its cala- 
mities in all countries; but most of all in coun- 
tries in which it is a mere curiosity, preserved 


without any regard to the practical business of | 


life. The Chester Courant has lately contained the 
following record of the death of a Welsh bard; one 


Welsh bard and writer, Edward Williams (Jolo 
Fardd Glas), breathed his last, at the patriarchal 
age of eighty years. He had graduated as a bard 
in conformity to the custom and privilege of the 
bards of the Isle of Britain; and he was one of the 


| an) 


| descent of avalanches. 
who carried off prizes and was crowned with laurel | 
at an Eisteddfod.—“ Lately, at the workhouse of | 
Pen-y-bont, Glamorganshire, the well-known | 


| weather induced them to commence the descent, 


and they got back to the Grands Mulets at 6 o’clock, 
and passed another night in the hut. On the 
Wednesday [sic] morning they returned thence to 
Chamouni, and they found this to be the most dif- 
ficult part of their journey, in consequence of the 
ey succeeded, however, 
in surmounting every obstacle, and were welcomed 
on their arrival at the village by the firing of 
cannon, the forming of a triumphal procession, 
and every other demonstration of enthusiastic ap- 
plause. A féte was given the next evening in the 
courtyard of the Hétel de Londres, which probably 
surpassed anything of the kind ever seen in Cha- 


mouni, not excepting that which took 
| Mr. Albert Smith’s ascent! The a so far 
life, of any age and any country. By trade he , recovered from her fatigue as to be able to join the 
was a cooper, and, as long as he could, adhered to | dancers, and she did so with much spirit. 

it as a means of gaining his livelihood ; and when | avalanche fell as they were passing the Grand 
old age and infirmity prevented his doing so any Plateau, and in its course went over a part of 
longer, his celebrity as a Welsh writer could not | track they had crossed but a few minutes before, 
help him to a crust of bread. He commenced a | and completely filled a crevasse beneath, said by 
Geographical Dictionary, and proceeded with it as | the guides to be 25 feet wide and 40 deep. This 


most useful and sound men of science of his day. 
To great energy of character and an indomitable 

rseverance Dr. Stocks united a singularly amia- 
‘ble and agreeable disposition, a temper proof 
rae every source of irritation, and an amount 
of tact and skill in gaining the affection of his 
servants, and in overcoming the jealousies of the 
halfcivilised races amongst whom he travelled, 


most laborious writers, considering his station in 
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which bore him safely through great dangers and 
difficulties, both of the-climate and the natives.” 

We have also seen announced the sudden death 
of another and very distinguished botanist, P. B. 
Webb, Esq., the joint author with Mr. Berthelot of 
the ‘ History of the Canary Islands.’ “‘ Mr. Webb 
had resided for many years in Paris, where he was 
well known as the possessor of one of the largest 
private herbaria in Europe, and where he enjoyed 
the society of a large circle of scientific friends. 
As a botanist, Mr. Webb was chiefly distinguished 

his critical knowledge of South European 
its, acquired from personal observation made 
ing extensive journeys in the Mediterranean 
regions, Spain, Italy, and the Canary Islands. 
His published works are remarkable for the know- 
ledge of the literature of botany which they dis- 

y, the classical elegance of the language, and 

@ Minute accuracy of his observations, though 
the latter too often led him to overlook general 
truths in specialities and to multiply species in an 
excessive degree.” 

A great man among the philosophers in Europe, 
Herr Schelling, is just gone—having died at Ragatz, 
in Switzerland, at an advanced age. To- record 
the fact must suffice for the moment, reserving any 
notice on his life and services, and the influences 
Which his opinions have had on a large body of 
European thinkers, for some other day. 





far as the letter L ; but it was discontinued, pro- 
bably for want ofsupport. He afterwards brought 
out an Explanatory Dictionary, in Welsh, of con- 
siderable size, which was printed at Brecon. 
About twelve years ago he published a volume of 
ms. He gained many prizes at Eisteddfodau 

or compositions in prose and verse, and wrote a 
Welsh stanza when an inmate of a workhouse, for 
which another obtained the prize and honour at an 
Eisteddfod. He thus ended a laborious life, de- 
serving of a better fate than the prison-house of 
poverty; a fair warning to future aspirants to 
expect nothing from bardic congress, except the 
rizes gained at the noisy gathering of a Welsh 
Bisteddfod. But this is not all. It was two miles 
from the degrading scene of his deathbed to the 
place where the old bard was to take his final rest, 
and there he was taken ina cart, much like a male- 
factor taken to the gallows ; and in Caety church- 
yard, among the paupersof Pen-y-bont workhouse, 
lies the once celebrated Jolo Fardd Glas! Mr. 
Macaulay says, that ‘to die in a hospital and be 
buried in a parish vault,’ was the fate of more than 
one writer in the time of Dr. Johnson, who, if he 
had lived thirty years earlier, would have sat in 
Parliament, and would have been intrusted with 
embassies to the High Allies. The condition of 
men of genius was degrading enough in England 
at that time, but it has not yet improved in Wales.” 


| is the first time the to 





of Mont Blanc ever 
been reached by an English lady, although two 
women have before made the attempt successfully, 
one being a French lady of Geneva, Mdlle. d’An- 
geville, and the other a peasant in the neighbour- 
hood of Chamouni. Two other ascents have been 
made this season, both during the present month ; 
one by a Mr. Birkbeck, and the other by a Mr. 
Blackwell. Dr. Talbot, an American gentleman, 
has commenced the ascent to-day.” 

Some of the appearances which others of 
“the women -kind” besides the tourists are 
making just now are curious enough to justify 
old Owen Feltham’s cynical quartrain.—One day 
we read in print some strange fanatic jubilation 
sent by a Mormon-ess to her old home in England 
to tempt some sister, who has not yet “‘ taken 
the plunge” out to Utah ;—on the morrow, of 
the performances of a Transatlantic sporting 
woman bent on rivalling Captain Barclay of pedes- 
trian memory, who is walking her tho half- 
miles in a thousand half-hours; and if we come 
among sympathies and tasks less eccentric than 
the above, we shall not find the ‘‘ varieties” fewer. 
In the same hour we chanced to hear of the re- 
markable progress in sculpture made by a young 
American Lady at present studying in e;— 
and to stumble upon the last appeal to her wide 
and friendly public put forth by Miss Bremer. 
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We allude to the circular in which the Swedish 
novelist has been calling on the women of all coun- 
tries to unite in “ an alliance opposing the direful 
effects of war, and contributing by united and well- 
directed efforts, under the blessing of God, to the 
developement of a state of peace, love, and well- 
being, to come forth when once the terrors of war 
shall be over, and the time of devastation has 
passed away.” It has been evident in Miss 
Bremer's recent tales and travels that a desire to 
recommend the principle of association has been 
growing in her mind for some years,—but the 
paper now before us contains little more than a 
suggestion, that the women occupied in works of 
mercy and charity throughout the earth should 
mutually strengthen each other by ‘ sympathiz- 
ing.” For ourselves, meaning no discredit to her 
motives, we cannot but ask, whether a healthy 
work of Art, such as some of Miss Bremer’s earlier 
novels,—by which care is charmed to sleep, and 
sympathy touched without contradiction bein 
provoked, would not be a more valuable contribu- 
tion to social reform and universal happiness than 
a million of such well-meant programmes as the one 
which is now going the round of the public 
journals, signed by the Authoress of ‘ Strife and 
Peace.’ 








COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park.—Admission, 1s.— The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past Ten till Five. Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories. 
Swiss Cottage, &c. The extraordinary PANORAMA of LONDON 
BY NIGHT, every Evening from Seven till Ten. Music from 
Two till Five, and during the Evening. 

CYCLORAMA, Albany Street.—-NOW OPEN, with a Colossal 
eet Diorama of the City and Bay of NAPLES, MOUNT 

yESUVIUS,and POMPELL, exhibiting the t Eruption of 79, 
and present state of the Excavated City. ainted by Mr. J. 
M*‘Nevin, from Sketches taken by himself in 1852. Daily at Three 
and Eight o'clock, with appropriate Music and Description.—Ad- 
mission, 18.; Children aud Schools, half-price. 
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Notes on the Architecture and History of Caldicot 
Castle, Monmouthshire. By Octavius Morgan 
and T. Wakeman, Esqs. Printed for the 
Caerleon Antiquarian Association. 


No one who has visited Monmouthshire, has 
paddled in a coracle on the Wye, has sunned him- 
self on the sward of Chepstow, or has stretched 
himself, like a voluntary sacrifice, on the Druidi- 
cal altars high above arching woods, could have 
overlooked the ruins of the old castles that strew 
the pleasant region of the land of Gwent. 
hat a pleasure to clamber about the shattered 

keeps, smitten by Cromwell's fire-blasts, and to 
grope into grated dungeons where the walls are still 
rough with the rude scratchings of weary prisoners ! 
How pleasantly amid the green darkness that the 
matted ivy casts over the mouldering chapel comes 
the fragrance of the wall-flower that once grew in 
‘the stately gardens and still clings faithfully to the 
turret wails; sweet as incense it arose amid the 
darkness of that last night before the breach was 
stormed, when Lunsford’s ‘‘Babe Eaters” met 
Haselrig’s ‘‘ Lobsters” hand to hand, and cries of 
“Church and King,” “‘ the Sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon,” rang, through the castle bailey and 
through every chamber down even to where 
the prisoners shouted and screamed in the damp 
prisons under the moat! How the ivy tapestries 
the walls of the dead baron’s chamber, and how its 
wild fibrous root springs from the crevice beneath 
the Maiden's Tower,-—and high up by the furthest 
loop above the battlement of the gate-house, the 
sapling ash has found a lodging, and there has built 
the thrush that sings as sweetly now as the Saxon 
gleaners once did at the castle gate! It was this 
Gwent that was so soaked with the blood of 
Welchman and Norman, when it was still all border 
country, and the horns of the Cymri was a signal 
to light up the bale fire from Chepstow to Usk; 
when Wye and Severn ran red with that boding 
Signal, and the word was “ Boot and saddle,” till 
the wild men were driven back into their fastnesses 
and the war horn had been changed again to the 
goblet, not haply before the stern foragers had 
‘been lit home by the flame of burning village and 
smoking tower. 

A short history of this Castle will be interesting, 
as giving a fair specimen of the average interest of 
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a frontier castle. It is not British, for the British 


built on the spurs of mountains and on lofty and 
almost inaccessible hills, while Caldicot stands ona 
bank in a low meadow, watered by a brook, and 
surrounded by a moat. In the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, the Saxons crossed the Wye and reduced 
part of Gwent ; while Earl Harold, in 1063, built a 
castle at Portscuet, which was destroyed by the 
Welsh, who put the workmen to death. Immediately 
after the Conquest, William Earl of Hereford and 
governor of the Marches, built the castles of Chep- 
stow and Monmouth, and conquered beyond theland 
of Caldicot, which Doomsday Book says has “3 
ploughs, 15 half villains, 4 bondmen, one knight,” 
and ‘‘a mill worth 10s.,” held by Durand, Sheriff 
of Gloucestershire, whose brother Roger was Lord 
High Constable of England. The son of this Roger 
succeeded to Durand’s fief, and built Gloucester, 
Bristol, and Rochester Castles, and part of the 
Tower of London,—and he also built the keep of 
Caldicot, which, surrounded by a marsh, was a safe 
and strong outwork against the Welsh. Marrying 
the daughter of the Lord of Abergavenny, he 
eventually became a monk of Llantony Priory, 
and was buried there in the chapter-house 
His son, Milo Fitz Walter, a 
staunch adherent of the Empress Maud, was 
created Earl of Hereford, and founded the Priory 
at Llantony, to which he gave a part of the 
tithes of Caldicot. He died of an accidental wound 
with an arrow, like Rufus, while hunting in the 
Forest of Dean, and was buried beside his father 
at Llantony. By his wife, Sibylla, daughter of 
the Lord of Brecon, he left five sons, each of whom 
became by turns Earls of Hereford and Lords of 
Caldicot. Roger, the eldest, died a monk in Glou- 
cester Abbey, without issue. Walter died in the 
reign of Richard the First. Henry was killed by 
a Welsh chief, Sytsyllt ap Dyfnwall, near Aberga- 
venny. Mahel, the fourth, was killed by a stone 
while besieging Bronllys Castle, Breconshire, and 
William, like his father, was shot while hunting 
in the Forest of Dean. By these deaths, Margaret, 
Berta, and Lucy, the three daughters, became 
heiresses. The eldest married Humphry de Bohun, 
who by that marriage became Earl of Hereford and 
Constable of England. The husband of the second 
became Lord of Abergavenny, and of the third, 
Lord of Caldicot and Newton. Humphry now 
became the favourite family name. The next Earl 
married Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, the sister of William king of Scotland 
and the widow of the Earl of Bretagne, and joining 
the Barons against King John had his castle seized, 
although afterwards returned when the Charter was 
signed. An ally of Louis the Dauphin, he was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Lincoln. His son, 
the fifth Earl, surnamed the Good, united with the 
Barons to compel Henry the Third to confirm the 
Charter ; he remonstrated against the abuses of 
Rome, and uniting with the Earl of Leicester was 
taken prisoner at Evesham, but pardoned. The 
eighth Earl married a daughter of Edward the 
First, widow of the Earl of Holland, and was killed 
at the battle of Boroughbridge. His son married 
a daughter of the Earl of Arundel. The next heir 
left two daughters, coheiresses, one of whom mar- 
ried the Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry the 
Fourth, and the other the Duke of Gloucester, 
sixth son of Edward the Third. 

Upon the Duke of Gloucester’s murder at Calais 
the castle was forfeited, but restored by Henry the 
Fourth to the Duke’s widow. On the Earl of Staf- 
ord’s death at Shrewsbury, Caldicot was awarded 
to King Henry the Fifth. Edward the Fourth 
granted it to the Earl of Pembroke. By command of 
Edward this and all other Lancastrian castles in 
Monmouthshire were dismantled. Henry the Sixth 
recovered it again, and Richard the Third gave it 
to the Duke of Buckingham, at whose execution 
it fell to the Crown. Henry the Eighth gave it 
again to his son, at whose similar death it fell again 
to the King, by whom it was annexed to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, who let it out on lease. The 
date of its ruin is uncertain : in 1613, the castle had 
been long uninhabited. 

The distinctive architectural features of the 
Castle are few. The oldest part is the round tower 
or keep, now known to be Norman, but originally 
deemed Pheenician, the square tower being a later 
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form. This keep has a smaller supplemental tower, 
which # is supposed was intended to induce the 
enemy to attack it under the belief of its being 
hollow, and containing a staircase; whereas it iy 
really the strongest part of the fortress, and jg 
simply a solid mass of masonry. Rochester Castle 
has the same contrivance ; and at Canterbury there 
is a sham arch representing a blocked-up doorway, 
This tower could only be entered by a moveable 
ladder. There isa dungeon in the basement ; 
above it is the grand room; and beyond that the 
chief's apartments. 

The gate-house has holes in the mouldings over 
the portcullis, for the purpose of throwing down 
missiles. The interior buildings were chiefly of 
timber; and there is a supposition that the towers 
were covered with wide conical timber-roofs, as at 
Nuremberg and Elz on the Moselle. One of the 
corbel heads, crowned with flowing hair, is sup 
posed to be that of Edward the Second. Between 
the entrance arch and the portcullis there is a large 
and deep pit, over which ran, it is supposed, g 
sliding platform, which in times of danger was 
drawn within the castle. In the castle court are 
the grooves of a second portcullis. A window 
called the ‘‘ Coffin Window,” and a stone with the 
name ‘‘ Thomas” in the postern gate tower, are all 
the points of individual interest now remaining, 
The authors say :— 

“*This tower consists of three stories, each containing 
one apartment, furnished with fireplace and garderobe,a 
turret stair gives access to them, and the walk round 
the ramparts is continued through the tower by means 
of a passage within the thickness of the wall. Within 
the area of the castle court there are seen the re- 
mains of the foundations of two oblong buildings; one 
appears to have been divided into two unequal parts. They 
were probably timber buildings erected on stone basements, 
a custom still prevalent in timber countries, such as this 
was. It is vain to speculate on their use; it is, however, 
probable that excavations judiciously directed would reveal 
much, and enable us to restore in idea that for which we 
have now no authority. It will have been observed that in 
the history mention is made of a free chapel in the castle; 
of such an edifice, as part of the stone structure, there is no 
trace, nor is it probable that such would have formed part 
of the outer walls, though some instances exist: but it is 
possible that such a building might have been erected of 
timber within the walls, and in that case the foundations of 
the buildings, which stand east and west, may have belon; 
to it; a wooden chapel is, however, not very common, 
being within the walls of the castle, it may have been deemed 
sufficiently durable.” 

The illustrations are scratchy, and not very 
architectural; but they serve their purpose, and 
are at all events numerous and careful. 


Descriptive Sketch of the Windows of St. Neots 
Church, Cornwall. By the Rev. H. Grylls, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Neot’s. J. H. Parker. 


Sr. Neot is one of the best-known saints of Corn- 
wall,—a county in which, as the proverb says, the 
Devil never enters for fear of being put into a pie. 
St. Neot’s lies near Bodmin, and not far from 
Liskeard. Its church was erected in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, and is situated at the head 
of a pleasant valley, surrounded by an ampbhi- 
theatre of hills. Its painted windows have long 
been a source of dispute among antiquarians, some 
ascribing them to John’s reign and others to that 
of the Fourth Edward. The fact is, that, like 
many other chamelion disputes, all are right; for 
the earliest painted window is about 1200, and the 
latest about 1538. These windows were restored 
in 1829, and are fully described in this work. 

The relics of St. Neot were deposited in this 
church in 877, when the chureh was rebuilt; ia 
1480 the remains were not disturbed. On the 
north side of the chancel wall is a small recess, 
from which projects one end of a stone casket, 
18 inches by 14 inches, where an arm of the saint 
was left by the founders of Eynesbury Abbey, 
when they stole the rest of the body in 974. In 
1795 some drunken workmen broke oper the 
casket, and found only a cenotaph and a small 
recess, in the solid wall, inclosing some dark- 
coloured earth. Over the cavity, a wooden tables, 
with some rude verses, supposed to have beet 
written just before the Reformation, describes St. 
Neot as the son of a Saxon king and a pupil of 
St. Dunstan. 

The St. Neot’s windows are known as the St 
George's window, the St. Neot’s, the Young Wo 
men’s, the Wives’, the Harris, the Callawaye, the 
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Tubbe, the Chancel, the Creation,’ the Noah, the 
Borlase, the Mutton, the Redemption, the Acts 
and the Armorial. ‘The: St.’ George, in twelve 
compartments; represents twelve deeds of the 
saint. He is seen fighting the Gauls and slaying 
the Dragon—receiving his arms from the Virgin 
—taken prisoner by the Gauls—restured to life by 
the Virgin—vidden on by the king's son—torn to 
jeces with iron rakes—boiled in lead—dragged 
by wild horses—and, finally, a second time be- 
headed. The St. Neot’s window represents St. 
Neot resigning his crown—taking the vows as 
a monk—rescuing a roe from the hunters—fed 
by the angels—plonghing with stags—converting 
some thieves—and receiving the blessing of the 
Pope. Another window contains the figures of 
St. Patrick, St. Clarus and St. Mancus, neigh- 
pouring saints, and St. brechan, a Welsh king, 
whose twenty-four sons were all martyrs or con- 
fessors in Cornwall. This window was erected, in 
1529, at the cost of the maidens of the village, as 
another was at the cost of the wives. 

This interesting little antiquarian tract also con- 
tains the legend of Dozmary Pool, a lake near 
St. Neot’s, which is haunted by the spirit of a rich 
man, named Tregeagle, who sold himself to the | 
Devil, and is compelled, by his dreadful task- | 
master, to spin ropes of sand and dip out the pool 
with a limpet shell; and is, at certain seasons, 
hunted over the moors by hell hounds. To “howl 
like Tregeagle” is a Cornish proverb.—A poem | 
on the subject, by John Pennarne, an obscure | 
Cornish poet, concludes the book. 








Five-Art Gossip. — We rejoice to record | 


several evidences of activity in the old capital’ 
of East Anglia—Norwich—the city of Hugue- | 
not refugees and bombazines. A bronze statue | 
of the Duke of Wellington, by Adams, of | 
Chelsea, is about to be erected in the wide open 
space called the Tombland. The stained glass 
window placed in the Cathedral to the memory 
of the late Bishop Stanley will be uncovered for 
public inspection next week;—and the first stone 
of a Free Library will be laid by the Mayor on the 
13th inst. It will adjoin the Literary Institution 
in Duke’s Palace Street; and is estimated to cost 
about 3,000/. 





The statue of Ebenezer Elliott has been erected 
at Sheffield. We regret to hear that it is not | 
considered a good likeness; although otherwise | 
commended as a work of Art. Mr. Burnard is the 
sculptor. 

French papers speak with great admiration | 
of M. Besson’s designs for the bed-room of the | 
Empress at the Tuileries. They represent the 
descent of Flora. t 

Count Nieuwenkerke’s equestrian statue of the | 
Emperor Napoleon has been erected at Napoléon- | 
Vendée. 

The Church of Montmorency, near Paris, is 
about to be restored. The Government gives 
50,000 franes. 

A church is to be erected to the memory 
of the Queen Louisa Maria at Laeken, from the 
plans of M. Pollaert. 

A Report has been laid before the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in Brussels by M. Quetelet with 
a view of bringing a floating idea of preserving 
memorials of the greatest persons who have been 
connected with Belgium into fixed form. The 
project bears a name at best imitative ; which, 
when it is used at second hand, becomes, according 
to our taste, intolerable. What can Belgium have 
to do with a Walhalla?—why should Belgium 
follow in the wake of Bavaria’s pedantry and false 
taste’—There may be much in a name when it 
indicates a purpose, and the spirit with which that 
purpose is to be carried out; and it would be a 
pity ifa people so laborious towards nationality, 
and so successfully ambitious in Art as the 
Belgians, should label a poetical project with 
a foppish designation, good enough for the brain 
of the late King of Bavaria, but essentially 
unreal. The plan of the Belgian Walhalla, as 
Proposed by M. Quetelet, is to ornament the 
pretty park at Brussels by erecting there twelve 





statues to great persons, and fifty busts to cele- 


brities of the second magnitude. The statues are to 
be of white marble,—and fifteen years are allotted 
to the completion of the design. The dozen wor- 
thies recommended for first-class commemoration 
are, Clovis, Charlemagne, Charles the Fifth, 
Maria Theresa, Ambiorix, Robert the Second 
Count of Flanders, Counts Egmont and Horn, 
John and Hubert Van Eyck, Lassus (Orlando 
Lasso), and Grétry. 

Though Mr. Ruskin might hardly admit the fact, 
the restorations of the Cathedral] in the Belgian 
capital, so far as they have gone, are very well 
accomplished. Indeed, that country has now a 
school of wood-carvers and stone-cutters little 
inferior, so far as regards execution, to the artists 
of the good old times,—to whom the reproduction 
of any pattern, however delicate, or the com- 
pletion of any broken image, however expressive, 
may be securely confided.—Certain modern en- 
richments introduced are in more questionable 
taste. Those whose taste in painted glass is 
cultivated will be shy of praising even the well- 
known windows by Rogier van der Weyde, con- 
sidering them as belonging toa period of decadence 
in design,—as too pictorial, too architectural, 
and too rococo to fulfil all the conditions of window- 
painting. But they are purity and propriety 
themselves, as compared with four newer windows 


| behind the high altar, where the Four Evangelists 


are represented, —two seated under niches in 
stone walls, which walls and stonework are made 
as real as transparency will let them look. Though 


| some of the figures abstracted from the entire com- 
| position are not amiss, the effect of the whole is as 


bad as can well be. 

While we are travelling about among the foreign 
Cathedrals, a word may be said regarding the work 
done at Cologne during the past two years. The 
walls and window-mullions of the nave and tran- 
septs are now up; the outside battlements and 
pinnacles are placed, and some of the canopies 
above the windows. Next will come the vault- 
ing; and, we suppose, the placing of the flying 
buttresses. wh'.is may be required to meet the 
thrust of the arcucs, so lightly supported. There 
is, possibly, some seven years’ work of this 
sort to be done; but when it is done the body 
of the church will be essentially complete, and 
there will only remain the towers and the de- 
corations. —New regulations are introduced for 
the governance of the strangers who pour into 
the building, some of whom used to take it 
on their way to or from the railroad — drag- 
ging their luggage with them as one might do 
through a market. Greater decency and quietness 
of behaviour are now enjoined,-—all circulation in 
and round the choir while mass is going on is 
strictly forbidden. Perhaps there is now some- 
what too much of the beadle and the begging- 
box; but the former is a better extreme than the 
rudeness, crowding, and intrusiveness which for- 
merly jarred upon both priests and people who used 
this grand building asa place of worship ; while 
the rapid progress of the works may be an excuse 
for some over-anxiety in solicitation. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

The Ninety-First Psalm, in Eight Parts, for 
Voices only, with English and Latin Words ; and 
with an ad lib. Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by G. Meyerbeer. (Cramer & Co )— 
The expectation excited, since M. Meyerbeer’s 
fame has taken root in England, that he might 
contribute some solid work to our stores of 
sacred concert-music may attract an amount of 
attention to this Psalm which the work hardly 
merits, We have never been sanguine as to the 
success of M. Meyerbeer in Oratorio. The qua- 
lities of style and characteristics of mind which 
make him effective on the stage seem to preclude 
success in musie of a more contemplative order. 
Whether it arise from deficiency in constructive 
power (ascribable to studies in a false school) or 
from over-solicitude as to instantaneous effect, 
it is certain, that there are no popular composi- 
tions in which the elements of continuity and 
repose are so largely wanting as in those of the 





author of ‘Robert.’. The meagreness and triviality 
of original idea, which we imagine to be one of 
M. Meyerbeer’s difficulties, might, under other 
training, have been gradually enriched and ele- 
vated. But this it is now too late to expect. As 
an opera-composer M. Meyerbeer satisfies the exi- 
gences of the day—keeps Europe amused—and 
ministers to that love of dramatic excitement which, 
of late years, has so largely mixed itself up 
with love of opera. His system is accepted—his 
manner is relished. There is little reasonable 
chance of one or the other now undergoing im- 
portant change. 

Yet, this very Psalm testifies to the necessity © 
of some such modification, if the long-talked-of 
Oratorio is ever to be written. It is difficult, with- 
out compensating grandeur,—it is fragmentary, on 
the mistaken pretext, we suppose, of sound follow- 
ing sense,—and thus it is fatiguing. Nor have the 
ideas always due dignity. The phrase set to the 
ejaculation— 

O Deus, in te speravi, 

the frequent recurrence of which made vigour of 
feature essential—is trite; producing an impression 
of hurry rather than of confidence.—-There is too 
much literal imitation in the treatment of the 
words— 

nec sagittam qua in die volat, 

nec contagium quod sub nocte repit. 


Picturesque is the phrase— 
Nam angelis celorum, &c. ;— 
but M. Meyerbeer’s angels are French angels; in 
the waving of their palm branches and the sweep 
of their wings curiously resembling those whom 
French stage-licence permits to preside over some 
last tableau of doom or reward. The happy effect 
of antiphony and repetition on the verse— 
Ille me quesivit, &c. 
is impaired by the unfortunate triplet figure (see 
p. 41) employed to work up the suspense before 
the final alla breve commences. This figure. 
appears to us essentially instrumental ; and, if tried 
by M. Meyerbeer’s own canon, of giving every 
word the closest attainable musical interpretation, 
unmeaning in the groan with which it accompanies 
the joyous resolution— 
et eum glorificabo. 

—The alla breve, aforesaid—one of the least 
patchy movements of any length which we re- 
collect from its composer's hand—will possibly 

lease the best in performance. Its three sub- 
jects are well contrasted, and wrought so as to 
keep interest alive,—though criticism, again, may 
point to the bars (p. 53)— 

et eum vocabo, 

as another attempt to give expression by a e. 
not vocal in ite forme the Para t of whick, 
without unpleasing harshness and flippancy, will 
be almost impossible to a mass of voices. In- 
deed, considering the Psalm as a whole—taking 
into account its changes of key and of tempo, 
and its length—we fancy that our only chance 
of hearing it performed according to the intentions- 
of its composer would be found by waiting on the 
Dom Chor at Berlin, for which incessantly-re- 
hearsed body of singers it was probably written. 





SapLeR’s WeLLS.—The Shaksperian play de- 
signed for the commencement of the season, was 
reproduced on Monday :—‘ Cymbeline,’ one of the 
most charming of our Poet’s dramatic romances. 
In it he moves easily in the midst of a complex 
plot, and prod a ion of epic characters 
which have little relation in themselves, but find a 
certain unity of action in the fortunes of the heroine. 
Imogen is the central image—one of the sweetest 
of feminine creations, in which Shakspeare has far: 
distanced the Zinevra of Boccaccio, to whom he 
was partly indebted for the story. When well 
acted, this character is sufficient to support the 
interest of the drama, and the.scenes in which she 
appears furnish abundant opportunity for an actress 
of genius to display the resources of the most deli- 
cate art. Miss Cooper, who performed it on this 
occasion, has long been accepted by the public, 
notwithstanding some obvious short-comings, as 
a favoured representative of the much ering 
but loyal wife. Her best passages were those 
in connexion with the cave scene and her boy- 
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habit ;—the actress succeeding much better in 
the poetic than the pathetic, the latter with her 
having in general a peculiarity of tone that often 
impairs the effect. The part of Post- 
humus farnishes but few opportunities, and those 
attended with great difficulties. The emotion has 
in most instances to be arrived at per saltum. The 
bursts of an Othello-like jealousy, which take the 
audience by surprise, happen, however, to be 
among those feats of art im which Mr. Phelps 
excels. Nor in the execution of them can we 
charge the actor with any trick,—they are natu- 
rally expressed, and introduced only where in- 
tended by the Poet ;—indeed, “trickiness” of all 
sorts is a quality altogether opposed to Mr. Phelps’s 
usual style. Among the best performances of the 
evening was Mr. Marston’s Jachimo, which had in 
it a dignity that gave not only a countenance to his 
villany, but their proper effect to the fine speeches 
which belong to the character. There is a subtle 
delineation in this order of parts which Shakspeare 
has mastered beyond all other poets, and which 
this actor has studied in a manner which we regret 
that we see no reason to expect among younger 
actors, who, for the most part, appear to have 
the requisite models to assist them in 
acquiring the accomplishment. The graceful group, 
or triad, of Belarius, Guiderius and Arviragus, was 
very picturesquely represented by Messrs. Barrett, 
Hoskins and Robinson ; and the seenes in which 
they appeared afforded unmingled pleasure. The 
character of Cloten was impersonated by Mr. Lewis 
Ball, in a quiet, quaint manner, which, without 
exaggeration, brought out its humour with excel- 
lent effect. The performance was listened to with 
attention ; and on the fall of the curtain, the 
favourites of the evening were summoned to receive 
the usual testimonials. 
HayMarxet.—The Spanish dancers have ap- 
peared in two new ballets, ‘La Flor de la Mar- 


” and ‘ Los Manolos de Madrid,’ which, with | 
pre Fr Me Sea T disnlaya’ have | hundred and fifty bassi, who only stopp 


much that resembles their former displays, have 
certain novelties, by which a more natural air is 
given to such performances ;—thus, points of repose 





the overture, Herr Formes was allowed to intro- 
duce two songs, ‘ In diesen heiligen Hallen’ being, 
of course, one ; and the other,—alas! for German 
taste!—the air, ‘It is enough,’ torn out from 
‘ Elijah.’ Schneider’s oratorio was then given ; on 
the whole, well given—and well conducted by 
Herr Winkelmeier, the head of the Mayence 
Lnedertafel Society. It may be described, I think, 
as one of those careful, rather than thoughtful, 
pieces of music which proceed from a worthy and 
well-trained writer, deficient in idea and style of 
his own ;—a work to be classed with the produc- 
tions of Romberg, Stadler, Winter, and a dozen 
more second-class German authors; the multiplica- 
tion of which explains the great joy, on the one 
side, when a treasury so full of thoughts and inven- 
tions as the Church-Music of Sebastian Bach was 
re-opened, and on the other, the lawless eagerness 
which has more recently impelled certain hot and 
hasty spirits to produce monster-music, which, 
however shocking in its ugliness, is preferable (say 
they) to such level mediocrity. There may be 
nothing positively blameworthy, but there ig 
little save structure to please in this ‘ Last Judg- 
ment.’ 

After the Oratorio, the world dined. My lot 
cast me into the midst of one of those roaring 
dinners of three hundred persons crammed at mid- 
day into a close room—where the idea of opening 
one poor window is indignantly resisted—which 
are not to be met with save in Germany. Remem- 
bering past serenades and singings,—and having 
nowhere, north or south, encountered such hilarity 
as among the Rhinelanders, I have always thought 
of the town as ‘‘merry Mayence :”—bu¢ I never 
saw Mayence so merry as that day ;—never sat 
through two hours of such jovial uproar. Hardly 
had the poor quartett of scrapers, who were per- 
mitted to make table-musie while we waited for 
our victuals, scratched up the introduction to 
‘ Norma,’ than the well-known chorus which Signor 
Lablache leads, was started fortissimo by some 

when 
the bouilli was distributed.—The stirring ‘ Rhein- 


| wein-lied’ was also thus chorused, two courses 


are afforded, and the coryphées frequently seat | later ; but that was bawled terribly out of time and 


themselves in chairs :—when active, their move- 


ments have the rapidity and brilliancy by which 


| tune,—perhaps owing to the Rhine-wine. 


From 
table the guests rose to continue the Festival, by 


their national dances are distinguished. These | Tep*iting to the afternoon performance—an open- 
effects are of an exceedingly dazzling character, | #if display of Liedertafel singing in the charming 
and some of them more free than the proprieties | garden outside the town, which commands a view 


of the English stage always permit ;—but the audi- | of 
a ge y ne pre > + ote | and mirth, I preferred to rest ears and heart in the 


ence are agreed to regard these exhibitions as 


exceptional, and for the sake of learning something 
look over much that might otherwise have been | 


censured. Their popularity continues unimpaired. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Rhineland Festival. 

In the absence of any novelty at your Autumn 
musical gatherings, some notice of a Festival held 
at Mayence, on the last days of August, may be 
acceptable. This was rather a peculiar meeting— 
having been convened in aid of the family of the 
jate Herr Schneider of Dessau. The executants 
were the Liedertafel, Liederkranz, and Church 
Music Societies of Mayence ; the Liederkranz and 
Germania Societies of Frankfort ; the Gesangverein 
of Offenbach and the Cacilienverein of Wiesbaden ; 
the united orchestras of the Theatres of Wiesbaden 
and Mayence, with additions ; a quartette of solo 
singers from the neighbouring opera-houses—mak- 
ing in all an orchestra of some four hundred per- 
sons. These assembled to sing the ‘Last Judg- 
ment’ of the deceased composer in the Corn-Hall. 
‘The building had been liberally and fantastically 
decked with flowers, green branches, garlands, and 
banners, and was filled with a gay and kindly pub- 
lic. The Oratorio was prefaced by Beethoven’s 
Fest-Overture ; this, in spite of certain gorgeous 
phrases which it contains, does not prove Beetho- 
ven's best overture on further acquaintance. The 
fugue, by the way, was taken at a tempo more 
rapid than Signor Costa’s reading of the move- 
ment. at our Philharmonic Concerts, against which 
English purists, strangers to the composition, pro- 
teated, as something too fast and frivolous. After 








the Main ;—but having had enough of music 


athedral, where a full vesper-service was going 
on. The Church was as full of a rapt congregation, 
—including many Austrian soldiers, kneeling and 
crossing themselves over their breviaries— as if 
there were neither fair nor festival going on in 
the sun outside. More complete the contrast could 
hardly have been, save for one resemblance. The 
church-singing was little better than the congre- 
gational table-chorus had been.—There was to be 
a ball in the evening ; and on the morrow the Fes- 
tival was to conclude with an excursion into the 
country,—with more songs, and speeches, and 
clinking of glasses, and embraces, and hurrahs, I 
doubt not. 

The Westphalian Musical Festival, held this 
year at Dortmund, was to commence on the 2nd 
of September, and to consist of performances of 
solid music of the solid German masters, Beethoven. 
Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn—also, the ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast’ of Handel.—So far as I can judge, 
Wagner-ism does not appear to spread. The 
signal failure of last year’s Musical Festival at 
Carlsruhe, intended as a demonstration in his 
favour, is still talked about. ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man,’ Herr Wagner's second opera, which was 
produced the other day, for the delectation of the 
public of Wiesbaden, was found heavy, and no 
flight. 

Of other German operas there is less trace 
than ever, unless a resetting of ‘Le Postillon,’ 
by a M. Riotti, which has been played at some of 
the summer theatres, may be allowed to count.— 
At Frankfort, Herr Pischek has been “‘ starring it” 
in his old repertory. Among the baths, Herr 
Formes (as I have said) has been singing his song 
from ‘ Die Zauberflite,’ and playing his pranks as 


Mozart’s Figaro and M. Meyerbeer’s Bertram, 
At Carlsruhe,—in the beautiful and commodions 
new theatre presided aver hy Herr Eduard. De. 
vrient, a man of letters and of taste, devoted heart 
and soul to German drama,—Herr Chrudi 
has been establishing himself as first tenor, in no 
national opera, but in ‘Masaniello,’ and in the 
inevitable ‘ Lucia..—There seems dearth every, 
where, —a dearth which might be thought to 
forbode death had the progress of Musie beep 
hitherto mathematical in the sequence of its 
and stages. —Certain journals speak in high straing 
of Herr Ellinger, a new tenor ; but then the place 
of his arising has been Pesth ; and when it is reeol. 
lected (taking Herr Ander by way of example.) 
what manner of tenor even the metropolitan andi. 
ences of South Germany idolize, it may be feared 
that the praise of Herr Ellinger may prove, if 
examined, little more valid than the recommendg. 
tion of that Polka, which was advertised as “ 
popular at York.” In the list of the autumn and 
winter opera company about to appear at Mayenee, 
Herr Rafter is announced as ¢éenore primo. Ibe 
lieve this to be our countryman, by whom good 
service might have been done to English opera. 
Cc. 





MousicaL anD Dramatic Gossrr.—The Liver. 
pool authorities, after having shown curious inde. 
cision in their musical plans for opening §t. 
George’s Hall on Monday week,—at the eleventh 
hour, have decided that three performances of 
Oratorios, and as many of Concerts, conducted 
by Sir H. R. Bishop, shall inaugurate the new 
building, and serve as prelude to the convo. 
cation there of the Scientific Association which, 
opens its session on the Thursday. The prin- 
cipal singers engaged are Madame Clara No 
vello, Madame Castellan, Madame Weiss, Mrs, 
Lockey, Miss Dolby, Madame Viardot Garcia, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Signor Gardoni, 
Signor Belletti, Mr. Weiss, Herr Formes. The 
solo instrumental performers.are to be M. Sainton, 
Mr. Blagrove, and Dr. 8S. S. Wesley. —The following 
particulars in regard to the great organ, just 
finished by Mr. Willis, may be given :— 

The instrument consists of four rows of keys, from G to A, 
i.e. GG to A in altissimo, 63 notes; and two octaves and s 
half of pedals, from C to F, i. ¢., CCC to F, 30:.notes. There 
are 108 stops, and 8.000 pipes, yarying in length from 2 
feet to 3-8ths of an inch, ten octaves apart. The grand 
source of wind is from two immense bellows, each having 
three feeders, placed in the vaults below the floor of thehall, 
These are blown by a steam-engine, consisting of a pair of 
oscillating eylinders. There are, besides, twelve other 
bellows, or reservoirs, each giving its own appropriate 
pressure of air to those stops or pipes which it supplies— 
The pneumatic lever is applied to each of the manuals 
distinctly, and also distinctly or separately to the manual 
couplers. To the pedal organ there is a double set of pnew- 
matic levers; but the most elaborate use of this poweris 
found in its application to the combination of stops; 
we have it exhibited ina compound form to each organ 
individually, and to the whole collectively, where by one 
operation the player is enabled to produce a combination of 
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stops upon the entire instrument at once. This ment 
appears in a series of six handsome gold-gilt knobs, placed 
imiediately under each set of manuals, at about two keys’ 
distance from each other, occupying a certral position, 
always within reach of one or other of the performer's 
thumbs. The pneumatic lever is also applied to the opening 
and shutting of the swell louvres and some other less im- 
portant purposes. 

One or two among the last.events of the London 
musical season—guch as the departures of Madame 
Grisi with Signor Mario, and of Miss L. Pyne with 
Mr. W. Harrison for the United States—have not 
been as yet recorded in the Atheneum.—Our daily 
contemporaries have reported the end of the Drury 
Lane Opera speculation : a better issue could not be 
looked for. The undertaking, as we pointed out 
at its very commencement, had no stamen of per- 
manent life; and its early popularity only pro 
the necessities of our public, not the wisdom of 
administration.—Since Mr. Sims Reeves left the 
company he has been gaining his usual summer 
success, by singing in opera during a few evenings 
for Mr. Allcroft, having been especially popular 
the revived ‘ Bohemian Girl.’ 

Mr. Wardell, the proprietor of Vauxhall Gar 
dens, the other day took leave of them and of the 
public, with a Jeremiad as ruefully comical, after 
its kind, as the morning penitence of Mr. Josep 
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Vauxhall indulgence in that bowl of ‘“‘rack-punch” 
which, as Europe knows, cost Becky Sharp her hus- 
pand. ‘‘The Authorities”—-so ran Mr. Wardell’s 
tation—set thémselves against all his efforts, 
t and small, to be entertaining and various. 
Pid the manager contrive to fill his lighted halls 
gnd dark walks by advertising masked balls—be- 
bold ! masked balls, so soon as they began to draw, 
were prohibited. Did he hit upon something nice 
and frightful—night balloon ascents, for instance, 
with fireworks—no sooner did the public flock to 
be frightened, than the balloons were forbidden to 
up and the fireworks to go off. Last of all—on 
Mr. Wardell’s discovering a new source of thrilling 
interest, in the Italian Brothers, who were to per- 
form gymnastic evolutions “‘on what is technically 
termed a trapéze, attached toa balloon,” —out spoke 
once more the heartless ‘‘ No” of the Superintend- 
ent of the Metropolitan Police. On which, the 
indefatigable caterer, seeing that one avenue and 
arena after another of healthy amusement for her 
Majesty’s subjects was, out of malice prepense, 
closed to him,—loest heart, locked his garden-gates, 
and has nailed on the deserted threshold of his 
Paradise—‘* Driven hence by tyrannical want of 
sympathy.” What all thinking persons, who are, 
nevertheless, anxious that the populace of London 
should have ample means of wholesome enjoyment 
provided for them, must say on the occasion, it is 
needless to state. 

The Manchester papers are speaking of the 
posible establishment of a short annual opera- 
season in their rich town—and announcing that 
the experiment will commence there so soon 
as the Autumn Festivals are over by 2 series of 
thirty subscription performances, conducted by 
M. C. Halle and Mr. E. Loder, and executed 
principally by the ladies and gentlemen who were 
assembled at Drury Lane.—The Edinburgh spe- 
culation of 1853-4 appears to have been successful, 
since we hear that it will be repeated during the 
coming winter season. 





MISCELLANEA 


‘The Saturday Half-Holiday.—The remarks in 
our last number [ante, p. 1067] on the changes 
rendered necessary by the Saturday Half-Holiday 
have called forth the following letter from ‘“‘a 
working man.” The information it contains is, 
im many respects, valuable ; and the whole of 
it ought to be well considered by all who take 
an interest in popular education ; but we cannot 
at all concur in our Correspondent’s notion of a 
ny admission. The Reading Room of the 
ritish Museum is open freely, so ought to be 
the other suggested Reading Room. The love 
literature, moreover, which the suggestion im- 
plies, is the very last thing which a Chancellor 
ef the Exchequer ought to dream of subjecting to 
taxation.— 


“The Atheneum ever leads the van in all sanitary 
measures, both for mind and body. Having taken it in 
for seventeen years, I can speak thus well of an old ac- 

tance. Last Saturday, in its ‘Weekly Gossip,’ it 
alluded to the above humanizing movement, and in a way 
that shows some knowledge of ‘the people.’ For these 
Teasons, I write to suggest how the ‘Saturday Movement’ 
may be most profitably carried out as regards the public 
institutions. Now it is summer, and we (for I am a working 
Man) and our families, thanks to our good-hearted em- 
can enjoy the advantage of quitting our work at 
two o'clock ; but, when winter comes, we fear the human- 
izing movement will slacken, for who will care to leave his 
r at two o’clock to sit at home on a rainy afternoon? 
Here is one (who reads the Atheneum), but thousands will 
not. However, open to us places of amusement at a cheap 
Tate, and we will be there. I am not speaking from opinion 
only, but from facts—from a knowledge of the minds of the 
most intelligent in our factory (containing about 300, of all 
ages), who are beginning to deplore the loss of rational en- 
Joyment with the prospective loss of summer. First in your 
list is the British Museum—a plethoric being, who luxu- 
riates in riches hidden from toilers’ eyes. There he lies, 
smirking in his new house, knowing that his guardians 
have had the guilt to— 
Doubly rail him round from noise without, 
On which the sight, alas, empales itself. 
How bulky he grows; and no wonder, seeing that he wakes 
but three times a week for a few hours, when noisy mul- 
titudes cannot disturb him. How he recovers from the 
y weeks is a miracle, even granting him the customary 
after repose. But to the point,—he has been abused enouzh, 
—let him now be used. I would respectfully suggest to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that this and other places of 
Amusement and instruction should be opened on the Satur- 
m at a penny each person (two children to 








reckon as.one adult). The penny tax being a popular tax, 
to save tromble, admission might be granted by receipt 
stamps. However, we not only want to see the Museum, 
but we want to use it. The Library is a crying evil to the 
educated of the working classes, and with good reason. It 
has been said, that we do not patronize Mechanics’ and 
Literary Institutions. True; but. we patronize literature— 
we buy the cheap newspaper, the cheap periodical, the 
cheap book and the cheap engraving. The reason why we 
do not patronize mechanics’ institutes is, they are too dear, 
and not what we want. ‘T suit some kinds of minds, 
but not ‘working minds, of any class in society. The 
young man among the toilers who begins to read and to 
think (generally about the last year of his apprenticeship) 
enters & hanics’ instituti He bas no guide—is de- 
termined to have his ‘ amount’ for his money—joins a class 
every night—attends all the lectures—gets the best books 
—and reads as much as he can. He soon, however, finds 
himself in error. Firstly, he leaves work irregularly (the 
greatest evil he has te contend with), whieh breaks into 
his plans, or he soon drops away from this class, forsakes 
that lecture and gives up the other subject. He is still a 
member, and reads, but finds the library scanty—aye, very 
scanty—in what he wants. Secondly, aiter a little time, he 
begins to ‘ court’ for a wife, who is taken to the musical 
and amusing lectures. Thirdly, he marries. The cares of 
a family come on, with other troubles, and he drops bis 
subscription for ever. Still he reads. He has a little 
library of his own—perhaps, not too choice—he takes in 
a cheap publication or two—sometimes a newspaper, though 
not so often as people, unacquainted with students in a 
workshop, might imagine, for working students are not 
headstrong politicians—and dwindles into the family man, 
regretting that he cannot keep up the race. For this class 
of persons I plead that the duplicates of the library be set 
aside in a fire-proof building, every ing, from six to ten, 
and every Saturday afternoon. Let them pay for it, if you 
please, a penny per visit, and they will flock in hundreds, 
nay, thousands, to avail themselves of the privilege and 
bless the man who granted the boon. There is much to 
discourage a labouring man who studies—as a rule, he gets 
sneers from his shopmates, especially if he be a ‘ poor hand’ 
(often the case) and not fond of drink—the curse of our 
brightest men—plans of study are broken into by ‘ over- 
time"—irregularity of employment disspirits him—fitting 
books are too dear—and home is too small for what de- 
serves the name of study.—[{ Our Correspondent here suggest 

a mode of practically carrying out his proposal, which it is 
quite unnecessary to print. The means by which such a 
library as he suggests could be managed, without risk of 
losing a single book, are clearly understood. }—The t 
of knowledge amongst students of the working classes is 
astonishing. I could point out a few who know from three 
and four to a dozen languages, but who are not well read 
up in any particular subject, because they cannot obtain 
new books or see that which is needful. Out of this class 
might be formed a most useful set of workers for literary 
men, if Government would so will it. A staff of these, at 
from 30s. to 40s. per week, could be created for the purpose 
of copying. Such men would soon be able to tell the best 
books to read on any particular subject, and would save 
much labour in vain, besides being especially useful to 
authors at a distance, who, for the sake of a few shillings, 
might order, from their fireside, any passages necessary to 
the completion of their labeurs, thus avoiding travelling 
expenses, bad catalogues, and, too often, disappointment. 
I almost fear I have made this communication too long ; 
but there is one subject of vital importance which I cannot 
omit—it is, an extension of the Factory Bill. It is admitted 
that education is needed; but, as most of the working 
classes go to labour at an early age, they obtain little but 
the education of the workshop. I think that masters should 
be compelled to see that their apprentices and other minors 
attend some educational institute for two hours every night. 
It would prevent overlabour of the young and check that 
tendency to vice we see in most of the boys who work with 
men, JACQUES L’'OUVRIER.” 


Decimal Coinage.—It is not to the convenience 
of the counting-house only that the advocates of 
the decimal system look. Our present system is a 
reproach to a commercial people so practical as 
ourselves. A defence of the Roman numerals, 
instead of our present figures, would be about as 
reasonable as a defence of our present complicated 
system, instead of the simple a/l-ten or decimal 
system of calculating moneys, weights and measures. 
The labour of the counting-house would be light- 
ened by the decimal system—so would the labour 
of every school—so would the trouble of every 
working man in calculating his wages, whether 
by piecework or days and parts of days—so would 
the labour, and that to a large extent, of the 
clerks of the Custom-house, who now, by a pre- 
scribed and tedious routine of rules, arrive at the 
duties upon various quantities of goods. In short, 
nineteen out of twenty of all our business calcula- 
tions are in money, and they would not, under the 
decimal system, take, on the whole, one-fourth of 
the labour now needed for them.—Proceedings of 
Sitensl Aieestial ; 




















To ConresPonpents. — E. T.—G. B. B.—Harvest Hymn— 
J.D. M.—G, F. G.—** Beta’’—received. 





Erratum.—In the letter on ‘ Modern Buildings and Monu- 
ments in Munich’ [ante, p. 1046), col. 3, line 42, in place of 
“the frescoes of the new Pinakothek,” read the frescoes at 
the back of the new Pinakothek. 
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E CLAIMS OF LABOUR: an Essay on 
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__ London : Jobn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Third Edition, with Portrait. és. 
IFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. By Joun 
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London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Second Edition, 48. 6d 
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cellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and Lord 
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By the same Author, 8vo. 10, 6d. 
SERMONS, preached and published on several 
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London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, fcap. Svo. 5a. 
ECTURES READ AT A 
INSTITUTE LN THE COUNTRY. 
Ry the same Author, 


| NEW INTRODUCTION to LOGIC. 1s. 
SELECTIONS FROM DRYDEN, including 
his Trausiations and Plays. 48. 6d. 

SELECT POEMS of DRYDEN and SWIFT. 3s. 
Londen: John W Parker & Son, West Strand. 
STANDARD JUVENILE WORK. 

LEASANT PAGES for YOUNG PEOPLE; 


cuutaining Courses of Moral Tales on Truth, Honesty, Order, 
ludustry, Charity, &c. Complete in 6 vols. 
The 19th thousand of Vol. L. is now ready, price 38. 6d. 


Houlsten & Stoneman ; and of all Booksellers. 


[ASEGUE's FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 
or, Gift of Plueney to obtain Verbs and iGomass 


MECHANICS’ 








Sentences. Price 1s.—Kiviugtons, Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 
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WORKS. 


— ——— 


NEW EDITIONS, NOW READY. 


I. 





One Volume Editions. 


THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND 


ISABELLA. In crown post, bound, 5a (Ready. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In 
_ crown post, bound, 58, (On the 12th, 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU. In 


crown post, bound, 5s. 


II. 
Three Volume Editions, with Plates. 
THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND 


ISABELLA., 3 yols. double crown, with Plates, bound, 3s. 6d. 
each volume. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 3 


vols. double crown, with Plates, bound, 3..6d each volume. 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 3 vols, 


double crown, with Plates, bound, 3s. 6d, each volume, 


HISTORICAL & CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


1 vol. double crown, with Plate, bound, 3s, 6d. 





Ill. 
Library Editions. 
THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND 


ISABELLA. In 2 vols. demy svo. handsomely bound, with 
Plates, 21s. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In 


2 vols. demy svo. handsomely bound, with Plates, 2:8. 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


vols. demy sve. handsomely bound, with Plates, 212 


HISTORICAL & CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


1 vol. demy svo. haudsomely bound, with Plate, 108. 


In 2 


Ricuarp Bentixy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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DOLBY. oR eS Peasy Mat 
ay Yi 15, Lithograp' hed > two tints , size of the large 
G an 


324 by 154 inches, 
a were nds cnoared. 128. 

The Landing of the French at Aland, August 14, 
on oy in two tints, size 154 by 11 inches, price 33.; 
colow: 

Embarkation of Prisoners, August 16, size 
154 by 11 incher, price 38.; coloured, 5 

Interior of a Gun Chamber, Fort Nottick, after 
the Surrender, size 153 by 114 inches, price 3s. ; colour 

in Fort Nottick, made by the English 
Sand-Bag Battery, vide Zines, Kepte mber 4, Admirals Napier, 
Plumridge, and Chad Inspecting the Ruins, size 154 by 11 inches, 
price 38.; coloured, 58 
Paul & Domiuie éCoinoghi & Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall East. 





EAT of WAR. _—RUSSIA, TURKEY, the 
BLACK SEA, the BALTIC, and ail the places, even those 
of minor im ortance, to which attention is now directed by the 
War in the Fast, are contaiued in BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
of the WORLD. Price 56s. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


ORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS 
VISITED LN 1851; followed by Journals of Excursions in 
the LY Alps of Dauphine, a, aud Savoy. By JAMES D. 
FORBES, D.C.L. F.RK.S. . . Royal 8vo, cloth, 2is. 
Edis burgh: A. & C. lage “London : Longman & "Go. 
TO TOURISTS. 
THE BEST GUIDE poe FoR NORTH AND SOUTH 


Just a licked, 

HE BOOK of SOUTH WALES, the BRIS- 
TOL CHANNEL, mor muCe HSHIKE, and the WYE. 

By CHARLES EDBRICK CLIFFE. 

New and Cheaper nee. Paited and and carefully Revised by ihe 


Illustrated with Maps a Daas: 

“ Mr. Cliffe’s admirable * Book of South W pi is the hest Guide 
Book ever Fey ublished for any portion of Wales.”—Oficial Pro- 
gramme of the Cardiff Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation, ls4y. 





By the same Author, price 5 
THE BOOK OF NORTH WALES. 


Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. 
“ The most perfect model we ever saw of this class of ag 
London: 


John L 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. Bristol: Oldland & “May. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 78. Cd. 
T B A L I G, 
THE BLACK SEA, AND THE CRIMEA. 
COMPRISING 

Travels through Russia, with a Voyage down the Volga to 

Astrachan, and a Tour through Crim ‘Tartary. 

By CHARLES HENRY SCOTT. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


(XALIGNANT’ S PARIS GUIDE, 1854.— 
Now ready, an entirely New and Corrected Edition of the 
above, compiled trom the best authorities, revised and verified by 
personal inspection, and arranged on an entirely new pian, with 
md M4 ar. iSmo. 10s. td. bound. May be had without 





PGelien 4% aes Guide appears so good as to relieve the 
Editor of this work from the necessity « f entering into any descrip- 
tion, at present, of the French capital, ‘sd 

Murray's onto of France. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & C 





In feap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ROFESSOR BRANDE’S LECTURES on 

the Arts connected with ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, as AP- 
PLIED to MANUFACTURES, including Dyeing, Bleaching, 
fae Sag py Sugar- Mauufacture. the Preservation of Wood, 
Tanning, &c., delivered before the Members of the Royal Insti- 
= a SP RERN MD by permanion from the Lecturer’s Notes, by J. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





his day is published. ok 48. 6 


RITHMETIC for the US E of. ‘SCHOOLS. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A 
Fellow of St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

This has been published in accordance with very numerous 
requests from Schoolmasters and Inspectors of Schools. It com- 
prises & complete reprint of the Arithmetic from Mr. Smith’s 
_— work, with such alterations as were necessary in separating 

rom the A Algebra, with many additional Examples, and refer- 
ences throughout to = Decimal System we Coinage. 
wn vo, cloth lett 


ere 
a. aa & Co. Cambridge’ and George Bell, 186, Flect- street, 





ITTLE ENGLISH FLORA, by G. Francis, 
F.L.8. A Botanical and Popular Ascouss of our common 


Field Flowers, with numerous Engravings and Poetical Liustra- 
tions. 72. 6d. 


FRANCIS’S FAVOURITES of the FLOWER 
GARDEN. 6s. 


FRANCIS’S GRAMMAR of BOTANY. 3s. 


WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. ART of MO- 
DELLING. 2s. 6d. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court; and all Book- 
sellers. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCLEN CE. 
OPENING OF ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
In a few days will be published, handsomely printed, feap, svo, 
Bhuiiatnge with a Map, and Engravings of some of thé principal 


HE “STRAN GERS’ VADE MECUM;; or, 
LIVERPOOL DESCKIBED: a Guide to the Town and 
Neighbourhood y D. P. THOMSON, M D. Edin. Specially 
written for oe Use of the Members of the British Association, and 
other Strangers, during their eg 2 visit to Liverpool, aud 
issued under the auspices of J. B. Lloyd, on -» Mayor of Liver- 
Pool, and the Local Secretaries and Commit 
verpool: published by Henry Gretpveste 16, Canning-place. 
Dublin: J: 30Glaahan” "Aid tee be net ey alt Bonkers eel 
ashan. And may be had of a okselle 
at the Railway Stations. . andes 


STANDARD WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA. 
1 vol. 8vo. 188, 
Profusely Illustrated fromm Drawings by Sir W. G. Ouseley, late 
Plenipotentiary to La Plata and brazil, aud by sir C. Hotham, 
Plenipotentiary to Paraguay. Maps, Charts, Portraits, &e. &c. 


ADFIELD’S BRAZIL, RIVER PLATE, 
and the FALKLANDs. With Paraguay and the Amazon. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and mannii 


Just published. 4to. cloth, price 
NCYCLOPADIA BRITAN NICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. VOLUME V 
Illustrated by Maps and numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
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Bishop Butler; by Professor Henry Kogers.—Calvin and Chan- 
Rey. W. Alexander, D.D.—Thomas Campbell; by 
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W. Gregory.—China; by Sir Jonn Barrow.—Chili ; by C. B. Black, 
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way, F.R.S.—Cayan and Clare ; oy td Senior, Belfast.—Cli. 
mate; by Sir John Leslie and Dr. T° 
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THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA. 
This day, Third Edition, with Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
RMENIA. A YEAR at ERZEROUM, and 
on the FRONTIERS of RUSSIA, TURKEY, and PUR- 
SLA. By the Hon. ROBE SRT CURZON, Author of * Visits to the 
Monasteries of the Levan 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. ree 
Now complete, in feap. cloth, price 68, 
ABBATH EVENING READINGS ON ST. 
_vORe. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. With Frontis- 
ie Already published, 
rst. MATTHEW, complete in cloth, 5s. 
St. MARK, complete i in cloth, 3s. 
REVELATION, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 
St. JOHN, to be published in Numbers. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
sewed ; cloth. 28 


pD* CUMMING'S | SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The complete V rend i revised, 38, 6d. cloth. 
Aree Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, pavernoster row 
3 day, in feap. cloth, price 
HE GREAT ADVERSARY. By the Rev. 


ADFRED WILLIAM SNAPE, M.A.. Curate of St. See 
Waterloo-road, Lambeth ; Author of * Essential Truths,’ 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster “row. 








—__ (his day, oe 2s, 6d. cloth, 
HE ERRORS OF IN FIDELITY ; or, an 
Abridgment of the various Facts and ‘Arauments — 
against lufidelity: an Essay, to which the Prize offered by Geo: 
Baillie, Esq., of Glasgow, was awarded. By DAVID M* GURNIE, 
Author of * Mental Exercises of a Working Man.’ 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. _ 
HUNT ON a he 
Just published, in Svo. price 4s. 6d., 
TREATISE on the CURE of "STA MMER- 
ING; witha MEMOLRK ofthe late THUMAS HUNT, Esq. 
Author of the* System for the Clre of ore Articulation.” 
By JAMES HUNT, M.R. 
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ROBERT COCKS & Co.’s! HANDBOOK of 
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caplet, mS Oue Hundred Numbers, each 2¢., or 2 vols. bound ip 
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Loudon : Robert Cécks & Co. New Burlington-street, Publishers 

to the Queen. A Agent in America, H. Bailliére, New York. 











Just published, price 38. 
HE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, 
A brilliant Set of Watrzes. 
Dedicated to Her Majesty. 
By MRS. HAYES, Richmond, Surrey. 
London: Bates & Son, 6, Ludgate-hill. 





HE BEGIN NER'S. OWN ——— BOOK; 
or, Plain Rules and Graduated Exercises. C.J. DE. 
LILLE, Professor at. Christ's Hospital and the city of London 
School; Bxaminer in the Loudon University abd the College of 


ton, 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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J2mo. 5a. éd. 
ELILLE’S FRENCH GRAMMABR;; with 
Engravivgs, showing the Position of the Mouth for the 
Pronunciation of French Sounds; and Exercises. Forming g 
Complete Course of French Instruction. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





I EY to the EXERCISES of DELILLE'’s 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, with Passages from Addison, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Paley, Hazlitt, M'‘Culloch, Hallam, Charles 
Lamb, &c., translated into French. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


DELILLE S MANI UEL “GTYMOLOGIQUE; 
or, an Index of the most recurrent French Words, with 
their Derivations. Composed on the Works of Ducange Rey- 
nouard, Rogecfors, &e. 

hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-leme. 


BLILLES REPERTOIRE des PROSA- 


EURS; or, Dtlections in Prose from the best French 
} al. ‘Arrange ed C ig iy, with B 1 Sketches 
and Explanatory Notes. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














12mo. 6a. 
PELILLES MODELES de POESIE; or, 
Selections from the best French Poets, for Recitation. 
DELILLE’S LECTURE at the CITY of 


LONDON LADIES’ COLLEGE. 12mo. 1s 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Seven. Mens. Soir Illustrations, 240 crown Svo. pages, 3rd Edition, 
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es TOURIST'S ILLUSTRATED HAND- 
BOOK, 1854. Cloth, gilt and lettered, 3s. 7 


London: Bryce; M*Glashan, Dublin; and all Stations, 


LA REPUBLIQUE des PRO VINCES-UNTES 
en 1672 et 1673 ETUDE MILITAIRE, par W. T. KNOOP, 
Mojor d@Infanterie. Traduction Francaise, par P. G. BOOMS, 








“The mass of evidence is sufficient to umteettie most scep- 

tical.”—Morning Post. 

“ A valuable treatise.”—John Bull. 

London : Longman & Co. To be had of all Booksellers; and, 
by post from toe, Author, 125, Kegent-street, London,and at Swan- 
age, Dorset, during the mon’ nths of ‘August and September. 


PEOPLE’ 8 “EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OV ENGLAND. 
In crown 8vo. Bae: VI. ‘s- Steel ry lates and Autographs, price 4s. 
oth; and Part XX1., price 1s. sewed, 


aE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Invasion of Julius cnaers the CT. ot Queen Victoria. 
By HUME, SMOLLET HUGHES. With copious Notes, 
the Authors’ last a Fn a and Enlargement. 
To be published in , olpneaees Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in 
order to place within the reach of all classes a more complete 
History of England than any extaut.—Now ready, Vols. I. to VI., 
with 45 Steel Plates, HUME complete, price 248. ‘cloth. 
ondon : George I Bell, 1 186, Fleet street. 


Now ready, small S8vo. (pp. 438), with a Skeleton Plan of natin, 
showing the position of the priucipal Libraries, ll a Ground 
Plan of the Libraries in the British Museum, cloth, 5s. 


ANDBOOK to the LIBRARY of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM; containing a Brief History of its 
Formation, and of the various Collections of which it is composed; 
Descriptious of the Catalogues in present use ; Classed Lists of the 
gan we &e. 5 aS and a variety of Information indispensable tor 
the ™ that Institution, with some Account of the 
Principal Public o Libraries in London, By KICHARD 5iMS, of 
the 0 ent of Manuscripts Compiler of the * Index to the 
tions.’ 


: What Mr. Antonio Panizzi, the > Keeper of the Department of 
Printed Books, says mi be do’ Mr. Richard Sims, of the 
Department of Manuscripts, says onan be done. His * Handbook te 
the Library of the British Museum’ is a very comprehensive and 
instructive volume. I have neo sixtieth edition of ‘ Synopsis of the 
Contents of the British Museum’ before me—I cannot expect to me 
a sixtieth edition of the * Handbook, but it deserves to be place 

by the side of the * Synopsis,’ and I venture to — forita wide 
circulation.”— Jr. Bolton Corney, in* Notes and Queries,’ No. 213. 


HBBALDS. VISITATIONS. An Index to 

all the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations 
and other Genealogical Mss. in the British Museum. By R. 
Si MS, of the Manuscript Department. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

xy An indispensable hook to those. cngee aged in genealogical or 
topographical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and 
arms | of above j 30, my! < the geutry of pages, their residences, 
&e. families of the same name in 
every county), a8 Seed by the Heralds in their Visitations, 
with Indexes teeter geeeeen Mss. in the British Museum. 
It has been the work of immense labour, No public library ought 
to be without it. 








London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





d@’I[nfanterie. 28. 6d. 
Londen : Dulau « Co, 37, Soho-square. 


‘eadv, in post 8vo. price 78. cloth. 
CHOOL ‘EXPERIENCES OF A FAG, ata 
Private and a i School, 
By GEOKGE MELLY. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


HEALTH, hae ge cae 
Just published, price 1s. 
YMNASTICS, an Essential Branch of National 
EDUCATION, both PUBLIC and PRIVATE. By CAPT. 
CHIOSSU, Professor of Gymuastics at University College School. 
Walton & Maberly, Gower-street; Paris and New York, H. 
Bailliére ; and at Capt. Chiosso’s Public Academy, 21, New-road. 


Ger BURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER is NOW READY. 

**Colburn’s New Monthly contains a more | ion usual proportion 
of very readable papers this mouth, The es of the Doomed 
Cities’ is learned aud ingenious. * The Ca: amp a Boulogne’ is & 
*skit’ not devoid of truth. ~ Fashionable Life in the Eighteenth 
Century’ is didactic, but truthful. * More Stray Letters trom the 
East’ is a pleasaut paper fromthe camp. * Polperro’ relates t0 aa 
unvisited portion of Cornwall. Not the least interesting paper, 
however, in the Number is Henry Spicer’s * Flying Visit to the 
Seat of War in the East.’ itis important | for its truthfulness, and 
as the latest authentic account frou the Bast.”— Ob: 


Also, price 2s, 6d. the SEPTEMBER NU MBER of 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE DUBLIN MONTHLY JOURNAL of 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. Edited b: WILLIAM & 
ULLLVAN, Chemist to the Museum of irish ndustry. N 
SEPTEMBER. 1854, price One Shilling. 
- Contents, 
JouRNAL oF INDUSTRIAL Peconsse, By B. 
I. Notes on the Inland Navigation of Ireland “Part I. yy 
Hennessy, M.R.I.A.—11. Wright’s Stone brilling Machine ( 
Iilustrations.~ IIT. On the Cost uf Cutting Peat and Making Pest 
in. France~1V. Harraday’s Tailors’ Cloth cutting Ms 
chine (with Iustrations) —V. Ré,umé of Researches on the 
tance offered b ae ag and Cements to the Destructive 
Action vf Sea Wate ter, By M i. Maloguti and Durocher—VI. Ne 
tices of recent Imp nts &e.—V LL, Bulletia 
of Industrial Statistics. 
Journac or Soctat Proeress. 
I. Sanitary Measures: Public Baths and Wash-houses. No. ot 
—il. The Universal er regres of the Products of Industry 
of Works of Art in Paris in 1855. s ‘ 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. London: Simpkin 
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N° 1402] 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


{HE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CHARLES, LORD METCALFE, 


LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA, AND 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND JOURNALS, PRESERVED BY HIS LORDSHIP, HIS FAMILY, AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 


Author of ‘The History of the War in Afghanistan.’ 
RicHaRD BentLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Early in October will be published, 


SINCE THE ACCESSION 
QUEEN VICTORIA; 


Followed by various STATISTICAL TABLES, from Official Records, and an HISTORICAL 
SURVEY of the Principles propounded by the Chief Advocates of Protection and Free Trade. 


By EDWARD H. MICHELSEN, Phil. D. 
Author of ‘ The Ottoman Empire and its Resources,’ ‘ Life of Nicholas I. 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Biack. 


ENGLAND OF 


»’ &e. &e. 





NEW WORK ON BOTANY. 


Next Week will be published, in feap. 8vo. 


OUTLINES OF BOTANY; 


Being an INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, 
CLASSIFICATION, and DISTRIBUTION of PLANTS. 


By JOHN HUTTON BALFOUR, M.D. F.L.S. F.R.S.E. 
Regius Keeper of the Botanic Garden, and Professor of Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh : Apam & CHARLES BLAck. 





NOW PUBLISHING, the THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 
Price ONE SHILLING in boards, or free for Eighteen Stamps, 


SOYER’S SHILLING COOKERY FOR THE 
’ PEOPLE. 


London : Guopan Raveuyoes & Co. 2, Fagingdon-< street ; 


New York : 18, Beekman- street. 


CHEAP EDITION OF COOPER’S WORKS. 


Price 1s. 6d. in fancy boards, 


THE DEERSLAYER. BY J. F. COOPER. 


Also ready, price Is. 6d. 


THE PATHFINDER By J. F. COOPER. 
SEA LIONS. By J. F. COOPER. 
PIONEERS. By J. F. COOPER. 
THE HEATHCOTES ;; or, the Wept of Wish Ton Wish. 
*,* Order ROUTLEDGE’S UNABRIDGED EDITIONS. 
London: Grorce RovuriEpce & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 


MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLQWING WORKS ARE 
“AT HOME” THIS DAY AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 510, New Oxford-street. 


lars or Bisnop Ken. 

OLIPHANT’s BLACK SBA. 

‘THE AMERICARS aT HomE. 

Brown's History oF MISSIONS. 

‘Hooxgr’s HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. j 

Tae RvssIANS IN BULGARIA. 

Dz Savicy’s BrsLe LANDS. Van pE VELDR’s TRAVELS IN SYRIA. Bounsory’s Lire in SwEpen. 

Bremes’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. THE PLURALITY OF WoRLDs. CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. 

Ruskix’s Lecrurgs oy ARCHITECTURE, |THACKERAY’S ENGLISH HuMounRISTs. More Woxrpds THAN ONR, 
Prorgssor, BY EMILIE CARLEN, AliprorD: A Famity History. | Avpnry, BY Mrs. MaRsH. 

Hit's TRavets ix Sipeaia. |Dona Bianca or NAVARRE. | Luoyp’s ADVENTURES IN- SCANDINAVIA. 

Waacey’s ART-TREASURES OF BRITAIN. | | 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of 
Volumes required. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHaRLES Epwarp Muni, 510, New Oxford-street. 





By J. F. COOPER. 





Curzon’s RESIDENCE IN ARMENIA. 

| ATHERTON, BY Miss Mitrorp. 

|Guizot’s Lire oF CROMWELL. 

|PRoaREss AND Presubick, Bx Mrs. 
Gors. 

|Purpie Tints or Paris. 


PARKYNs’s RESIDENCE IN ABYSSINIA. 
Matuew Paxton: a TALE. 
Morcuison’s SILURIA. 

Haypon's AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Lowsn’s Captivity OF NAPOLEON. 
Lire oF AMBLIA OpiR. 


ENCH IN a MONTH !—De PorqueEt’s 
: ae ee tarning 1 Enslish into French at Sight ; Seeré- 
aire for di rammar, raseo 3 Read- 
ing Book, 2s, . 6d. each— Dictionary, 5a. lee? : 
__ Landon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


ust pnblished, 

ELAMOTTE’ $ PRACTICE of PHOTO- 

GRAPHY : a Manual for Students and Amateurs. A wo 
Edition, revised and corrected, illustrated with a Pho’ 
ay we of the ae of the Cry stal Palace, bound in clot! wie 
48, 6d., or by post 

Photo; pielis Yustitution, 168, New Bond-street; and Low & 
Son, 4 47, Ludgate-bill. 











Je ust published, 
HE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIMER. For the 
Use of Beginners in the Collodion Process. B ptm 6 

CUNDALL. Aiestrated with a Facsimile of a Ph 
Picture, showing th d by various Silos 
Feap. 8vo. price 14. ; or by post, 1 

co ne institution, 163, New Bond- street ; and Low & Son, 

» Ludgate-hill. 


* eon 9 








Just published, 

RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on GLASS 

and PAPER: a Manual containing simple Directions for 
the Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, 
including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed Pa 

Positive Paper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. Prise le 
per post, 1s. td. 

Also, 
GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 

LOGUE of Philosophical Apeeentes ¢ and Chemicai Preparations 
Manufactured and Sold by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 153, 


Fleet-street ; comprising Sections on 


Chemistry. Hydraulics. 
eat. Pueumatics, 
Meteorology. Acoustics. 
Frictional Electricity, Optics -_ Optional Models. 
Voltaic Electricity. Vhotogra) 


Thermo-Electricity. 
Magnetism. 
Electro- Magnetism. 
Medical Electricity. 
Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics. 


Astronom: joa Instruments. 
Surveying Instruments. 
Mathematical Instruments. 


jlobes. 
Steam-Engines and Models. 


Price 1s. ; per post, 14, 6d. 


Published by Bland & Long, Opticians, Philosophical and Pho- 
tozraphical ene} yee ~Makers, and Uperative Chemists, 153, 
Pisovetton, Londo 


OLLODION ~ PORTRAITS and VIEWS, 
obtained with the greatest ease and certaint using 
BLAND & LONG'S preparation of SOLUBLE COTE ok. Cer- 
tainty of uniformity of action over a lengthened period, combined 
with the most faithful rendering of the half-tones, constitute this 
a& most valuable agent in the hands of the Photographer. 
ea Paper, for printing from glass and paper negatives, 
er quir 
The Pusu Matic PLate-oLpeRr for Collodion Plates. 
Waxed and Lodized Papers of tried quality 
struction in the processes. 
Buiaxyp & Lone, Upticaus and Fhotographical Instrument 
Makers,and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London, 
¥* Catalogues sent on application. 








HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS and Studies 
from the Life, Copies of Paintings, Sculpture, Works of Art, 
aud Specimens of Manufactures, taken daily. iansions, Churches, 
or other speciai_subjects,in Town or Country, photographed at a 
short notice. Instructions in the Art, and Apparatus supplied, 
Photographic Chemicals of absolute purity. Waxed, lodi 
Albumenized Papers. Price List free on application.— DOLA- 
MORE & BULLOCK, New Photographic Institution, 36, Kegent- 
~street, Waterloo-place 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPL LENSEs.— There Lenses give correct deti- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“Mr. Ross aoe en lenses for Portraiture Pade ow the greatest 
intensity yet produced,by procuring the coincidence ofthe chemi- 
eal,actinicand visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition, It 
isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
inaperture. There is uo stop, the field is flat, and “the i image very 
periect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. Rosas, 2, Featherstone- buildings, High Holborn. 











yx C I TED PHOT OGRAPHIC PAPERS 

READY for USE. Quality quaranteed.—All kinds and sizes 

sent safely through the Post.—Address, Mark Caxor, 1, Claylands- 
place, Clapham-road, near London. 


MPROVEMENT in COLLODION.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAN D, have, by a new 
mode of ype rendered their’ Collodion equal, t they may say 
superior, in sensiliveness and maperine producing ities to every 
other hitherto published : the keeping properties aud appr ion 
of half tints, for which their manufacture has been esteemed, are 
still retained, 
Apparsses, Pure Chemicals, and every bor seen for the Prac- 


tice of Photography. Instruction in t 
THE roo LODION and POSITIVE P. PAPER PROCESS, by 
»Y post, la. 2 








J. B. HOCKIN. Price 1s. 
YLO-IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 


at all the Photographic Establishments.—The superiority 
of this preparation is now er acknowled estimo- 
nialsfrom the best Photographers and privcipal scientific men of 
the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no prepar: 
been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pictures, 
combined with the greatest rapidity of action. In all cases.where 
a quantity is required, the twosolutions may be at Wholesale 
price inseparate Bottles,in which state it may be keptfor years, 
and exported toanyclimate. Full instructions for use. 

Cavtion.—Each Bottle is stamped with a Red Label bearin 

name, RICHAKD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, 
counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for rEmovrnG all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. The genuine is made only bythe 
inventor, and is secured with a red la ne eet tr this signature 
and address, RICHARD W. “THOM IST, 10, PALL 

MALL, Manufacturer of pure Bhotoarey ic Chemicals ; and may 
= procured of all reapectable Chemists,in Fete, at tes 2s., and 

6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Church- 








yards 8 and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesale 
gents. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 
MORGAN & CO., Wholesale, | 
Retail and Export PHOTUGRAPHIC STATIONERS and | | 
APPARATUS. MANU BACT URERS. — Whatman’s, Turner's, 
Canson'’s Negative and Positive Papers. lodizsed, Wax 
Waxed Iodized, Albumenized, and Salted Papers, in the whole 
nsitive paper warranted to keep fourteen 
tT = 0, 98. per dozen. ey given for aoe printing te any 
nt. —24, C 








PHOTOGRAPHIC ‘CAMERAS. 
QO ractony, se & MORGAN'S MANU- 


RY, 24 and 25, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 
DING 6 S Gana ee REGISTER RED DUUBLE- BODY 
Foub) 
description of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods ma; 
sreryacnr supplied. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Important to all who _ f je mhie Provision for their 


E PROVIDENT ‘CLERKS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and BEN VOLENT 
ND. Established 18iv, 


Thomas Baring, Esq. M.P. W. G. Prescott, a 
er Hankey, jun. Esq. Den L. N. de Rothschild, 


Treasurer of the Benevolent Fund, 
John Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. 

The Association embraces Life Assurance on the mutual prin- 
ciple in all its branches, and offers to all classes of society peculiar 
advantages. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Giese “i the Association. 
order of the 

WILLEAM THOM AS LINFORD, 
Secretary. 


15, Moorgate-street, 
‘August 2, 1854. 





ESTABLISHED 1803. 
LOBE INSURANCE, 


CORNHILL and PALL MALL, LONDON. 
JAMES yy TR Ree TEED. Esq. M.P. F. RS. Chairman, 
F RK NEWSAM, Esq -Chairman, 
GEORGE MEARE GLYN, San M. ‘reasurer. 
H Alexander, Esq. Robert Laske, Esq. 
William Chapman, Esq. Boyd Miller, Bos. 








ee Combe, Esq. heffield Neave, Nsq. 
Pr MG mbs, Esq. Willian Phillita Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. . H.C. Plowd 
Wm. Gaussen. Robert Saunders, 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, ma Bart F. R.S, | Sir Walter Stirling, tart. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. William Tite, Esq. F.R.S8. 


John Hodgson, Esq 
John Edward Yoruuea, Esq. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. 


FoLt Security to Parties Assured by means of a 
Capital of ONE MILLION STERLING, ron THE Last 
Furry Years act Parp-Up ano INvestep. 

Premiums particularly favourable to the YouNeER and MIDDLE 
periods of Life. 

Two-thirds of Profits as Boru: 

Life Tables according to vesiows planus to suit the special cir- 
eumstances of Insurers. 
No Cuarce for Stamps on Lire Povicies. 
FIRE Insurance Proposals entertained to any amount. 
iberality and promspsitude in the settlement of claims. 

Purospectuses—With full Tables and oo Forms,—may 
be had at the Company's Offices, or of the A 

WILLIAM SEWaaRcn, 


N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as papucriens IN 
Income Tax Returns. 


LONDON LIvs ASSOCIATION, 
. tuted 1 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
—Charles Franks, Esq. 
Vice- —John Benjamin Heath. Esq. 
IS Society 4 is essentially one of Mutual As- 
yenassange in mn waite the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven y 
The rate of f reduction of the Premiums for the present year 
is 70 cent.. leaving less than one-third of the original 
Premium to be paid. 
The Society oa undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, oo 
which the Assured do not become Members, and having ceased t 
oe any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled a 


R. Westmacott, Esq. F.R.S. 
Joshia Wilson, 
Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 














ace the Premiums for this class of ‘Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100. 
Age. £. 8. d. | Age. £. 8 d. | Age. £. 8. d. 
20 113 7 35 276 50 412 
25 117 6 40 215 5 55 510 
30 2165 45 360 60 6 510 




















The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
toadvance money on the security of = in this Association. 
Dw ABD DOCKER, Sec. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, "Lombard-street, London. 
Directors. 
Sir Walter R. Pereuher, Bart., Chai 
rancis Hart Dyke, E 
Henry Hulse Bereus, Esq. 
= pases. Esq. 
T. Farquhar, Bart. 
a Hankey, Jun, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. [ALP. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq. 





irman, 
nsq., Deprity- Chairman, 
| Greens Marjoribanks, ~ 
n Martin, Esq. M.P. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq. 
hee Norman, Esq 
Henry R. Reyneldes "Esa. 


George Johnstone, Esq. John Thornton, paw 

John Labouchere, Esq. James Tulloch, 

John Loch, Esq. nel Vigne, tea” 
A. W. Robarts, E: | Henry Sykes Thornton, 
Lewis Loyd, Jun. “hes, a Johu a Smith, ed 


George Keys, Esq., Secreta 
Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R. Ks be , Actuary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to future Insurers Four: 

of the Quinquennial - or a Lew Rate of Pre- 
mium, without participation of Pro 

The next division of Profits will = ‘declared i in June, 1855, when 
all Ly Policies which shall have subsisted at least one 
ye 1854, will be allowed to share in sre Profits. 
t the several past Divisions of Profits made by this Company, 
he Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from One-Half the 
Profits amounted, on an average of the different ages, to about One 
per Cent. per Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses 
added a at the four Septennial a exceeded 770,002, 

FOREIGN RISKS.—The Extra miums required for the 
East and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern 
pasts of the United States of America, have been materially 


INVALID LIVES,—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure thei ular Pre+ 
ae Dy hemes their dives tevated ah Bete Pa — 


LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their homey 
ded such policies Jay have been effected a cien: 
attained iy a value not - —_ 


ve under 50 
SS of Pu POLICIES Written Notices of, received 
Metlical Fees de charge will 

made for Policy Soot Se eee al 





ONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
THE RIGHT HON, SIR T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, Baar. 


-P. Chairman. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Ese Depuly-Chairman. 
Advantages. 

The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 

The WHOLE OF THE PRKUFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 

No oharge for Policy Stamps, norfor Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Cor: une. 

Number of Policies in force, 6,600. 

The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,340,002, Incomg upwards of 
2200001. per Annum. 

The sum of 397,0002. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 67 per Ceut. on the Pre- 
miums paid. 

Assurances meahed:3 in the current Year 1854, will participate in 
the Profits in 1559. 

Por piatienies apply to 

EXANDER MACDORALD. Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





FAMILY | ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SUULETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, Londen. 
Cc APITA L £500,000. 
rectors, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Es 
ohn Fuller, Esq. Deputy-C 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. 
by Henderson. Major Turner, 
H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Waiker, Esq, 
othe BONUS for the present year is the same as thut declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Peyments or more on the 
Profit Scal 








. Chairman. 
irman, 

Edward Lee, Esq. 

Colone) Ouseley, 


e. 
Endowmentsand Annuities granted as usual. 
iN DIA -BKANUH. 
The Booksty has Branch Bstablishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 
*x* Tables of Rates, _ English and Indian. can he had on 
application at the Office JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


CUMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pail Mali, Londen, 


The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Company—being in the twenty-first year of its existence—was 
held at the Head (Office. No, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
on Friday, July 14, 1854, 


CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Statements of accounts, from the formation of the Company down 
to the 3lst December Vist were laid before the Meeting, from 
which the following is abstracted :— 

That during the year ending 3ist December, 1853, 448 new Policies 
have been issued, ae 351.1882, and yielding, in annual pre- 
miums, 2 sum of 13,0451, 48. 5d. 

That the yearly income fren Premiums alone is 1°7,80:2. 15a. 5d. 

That the property of the Company, as at 3lst December last, 
amounts to 483,598 10s, lid 

That the sum assured by each Policy from the commencement 
averages 7241. 198. 

That 89 Policies on 67 lives have become claims in 1853, on 
which 61,3731. Us. 4d. has been paid ; and 

That since the Company commenced business in 1834, 8,293 
Policies have been issued in all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 
rendered, or become claims. 


By order of the Board, 





PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 
UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


LUNDOUN, 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected with this Society aftee Midsummer, 1850, and 
remaining in force at each Septennial period of division, will par- 
ticipate in FOUR-FPIFTHS of the Net Profits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions contained 
in Sag ee 's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old-established offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in addition to theaccumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 


newly-invented very smal! powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 








RYSTAL PALACE, —GOLD CHAINS — 


WATHERSTON & BROUDEN Wind at they 
have TAKEN SPACH in the ORYSTA PALACE wi bith vi 
of giving « universal publicity to the p of SELLING GoLp 


by Weight and W orkimauai To on wh 

yet tested soe wales the So oe as re OUR int Ry una ae 
showing the re ve prices paid for LABO in tl 

a genuine, and of aspurious GULD C roms 


' exaoravaai om oni 
GOLD mare 
Age in ofeaual o 
¢! gee weight £10 
Intrinwe itine °¢ 
gold is of oh — 


Left, ad bbens and 
£3 0 Ol profi 
. Difference, 115 per alky 
Vatiegeion £ bat nna Egtontibe, Crystal Palace, 


penne — CHAIN, 
Assumed cos tos 

chsip ‘feanal we ~ £10 0 0 
Intrinsic v: if 

gold is of 15 a o~ yg 700 


i. wll henaual and 
rofit . 


+ 310 6 
--£610 9 


C 
Transept, N ious Metals.—Manufacto ge 
Henrietta- ceoale "Covent ‘ounten, London. Established .p. i793 


OW TO KEEP A HORSE Rw 1s. 34d. 
or Two Horses at the Expense of One. 
your Oats et poy paving Ce Good a the He ated wd al. —Oat 
Bruisers, <7. 158. 6d. and 4 Chaff Cutters, 11. 74 64. and 
21. 198. 6d.— MaRY 21 ie td—MARY WEDLAKE & CO. 118, 8, Fenchurch-strect. 





GLENNY’S | Y’S HAND- KNIT STOCKINGS 
and SOCKS for SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, ee are “» 

softest and most comfo le articles of’ sous that'can be 

and greatly prevent fatigue | iv rural pursuits.—Sold only br th 

Serpent aoe Guenwy, Balbriggan House, 33, ay ey the 

street 


*pvsasivity of GUTTA PERCHA 

UBLNG.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
vurability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Com 
have pleasure in giving publicity tv the neering letter :—F RO 
SIR RAYMOND JAKVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial.—* Mareh 10th, 1852 —In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump “ervice, [ can state, with much satisfaction, it answers 
fectly, Many Builders, and other persons, have Yately examined 
it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the frs¢ 
laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it is to 
be adopted generally in the houses that-are being erected here.” 

N.B. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the COR- 
ROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta Percha Tubing. 

— GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 

. WHARF- ROAD, city “ROAD, LONDON. 

°. Ritenatvest. aaibiaians -sqnare, 


PRIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR’S SADDLES 
(MLLITARY and PARK) and HARNESS, 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable Requisite. Outfits for Indis. 
Prices.cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
for credit. Materials, Workmanship, and Style not to be surpassed, 
A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
eation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, wherethe 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen, 

















CAREIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 
build aud finish, at reducea prices.— For SAL, or to be Let 
ou Job, a large assortmeutof New and Second-hand C. ‘ARRIAGES, 
comprising single and double seated Broughams, Clareuces, Step- 
piece Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— PEAKE’s old-esta- 
blished Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes-street, Leivester- 
square. 


LKINGTON and CO, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &. 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that, each article 
bears their Patent Mark,“ E. & CO, under a crown,” as noothers 
are warranted by them. 

The fact frequently set forth of articles being plated by * Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affo no guarantee of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are licensed by them to use the Process,but without 
restriction in the mode of manufacture, the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award of the * Council 
Medal,” and may be obtained at either Establishment, 

22, KEGENT-STREET 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, — 
EWHALL-STREET, BIKMING 
Estimates, Drawtmegs, aud Prices sent — 17 ‘post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 








. 

HE BEST SHOW of one BEDSTEADS 

in ne ge is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. He 

has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted to the 

EXCLUSIVE SHOW of [RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 

CHILDREN’S CUTS, with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. 

Common fron Bedsteads, from 178. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 

from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 

and patent sacking. from 2)s. 3 oo Cots from 21s. each. 

some Orvamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variely, 
from 21. 198. to 131. 138, 


PAFIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
—An assortment of Tea-Trays and: Waiters wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent. variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, . 
ersetofthree . from 20a. Od, to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, lron ditto. ne zrom _ od. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto > 


Round and tSothie waiters, cake ial bread TF paskets, equally low 
ATHS & TOILETTE WARE. — WILLIAM 


8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 4 
clusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE eRe, 
The stock of each is at once the . newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his E lishment the most 
ed in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar 








the size of a a, to acreriy a objects at a d 
pom four to five miles ich is nd to be invaluable for 
YACHTING, and DOSPORTSMEN, GF ‘GE NTLEMEN,andGAME- 
KEEPERS. ' Price 1U. 10s. sent free.—TELESCUPES. Apes and 
most important LN VENTION in TELESCOPES, possessing 

extraordinary powers, ‘that some, 34 inches, with an pan tye eye- 
piece, will show distinctly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
the Double Stars. _ They su rsede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the wai ilitary purpeses, &c.— 





Opera and Race-course Sonne with wonderful powers ; p aminste 


object can be clearly seen from 10 to 12aniles 

newly-invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible and all kinds of 

we tiny Men for fay fe extreme Sea. 8. 
pticians Auriste, 39, Albemar 

Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. er 





Tha tis coais G A lana nsserpseame af Wen ning. 08H Bi 
14 3. w 

id Plange, V nd Camp Shower Baths —Toilette Ware 
great variety, from the Set.of Three. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- Rows 








jall.commu: ), exclusive of the shep, devoted solely 

show of GE CENenat, ister, Pate. * ROW MORGERY facoe 

i ut! x cke ver, an apann 

arranged a ry tha may easily and at 
Catal post) free. The money 

retarmed ed for every atuigie not wn not mene pe 


and x ON NEWMAN-STREET ; Ts and ¢ H and 5, rman ret Pande 
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LASS (\LASS SHADES, for the Preservation of all 

by Exposure —At H. HETLEY’S Whole- 

and Aeicles it olen 13, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 
Lists of Prices and Terme sent free. 


MBRELLAS, FASHIONABLE, DURABLE, AND 
CHEAP. ALPRED BROWN, Manufacturer,147, MINO- 
RIES, five minutes’ walk from the Fenchureh-street Station.— 

Penbrellas of every kind, in Blue, pene Green, Brown, 
sik, with great variety of fi tal finish ; also 
Alpace, much rec recommended for ‘country use, and Gingham 

1D, 
fo (ne re brelins and Parasols Covered and Repaired. 


U MBRELLAS.—DAWSON’S PATENT.— 


If you require an Umbrella that is superior in every respect 
to any other made, being not guly waterproof, but at least five 
es more durable, and, according to its vo ag AF low in 

ask for, and insist ny having, DAWSON’S PATENT 

isthe w Wholesale warehouse, 9, King’s Arms-yard, 
Moorgate stre 


THE OLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND 
URCH wanoans. 

GILBERT fn! PRENCH, a . Lancashire, having de- 
dived ayy of his Manufactures of 
CBU RCI Wr FURNITURE, ao ies immediately to 
a inquiries addreneed oe him — which place only 
direct commanica- 




















tions, a8 ot far the ake 
Hane Parcels free at the minal op fathwny Stations. ~ 


THE ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY.— 

This celebrated Wine is reales purveyed to H.R.H. the 

Duke of Cambridge, to Her M: Ms Houselsol many of the 
Clergymen throughout 4 ae menage while its qualities 

bavegained for it, after analysi mum. ous of eminent 

Medical Men. It can only be had in England of the Shippers, 

Messrs. BELLING GHAM & CU.,4, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 36s. 
per dozen ; or in wood at the Port of Cadiz, 14. per quarter cask. 





SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTKES, &c., 44, Uxford-street, 1 oudou, couducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
bd 1807. Richly cut aud raved Decanters in t variety. 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 

prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 

rose elegant desigus, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
= ente! Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 








AFETY for STREET DOORS. —CHUBB'S 

PATENT LATCHEs, witb very sinai) aud oeat keys, are per- 
feotly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are Fae strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price solow 
4 to place them within the reach of all classes. Lene 


f Safesan form a complete 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
‘aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, ananenter: and Horstey Wechast Webvarhasyeton 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing size, Price aud Description of upwards of 100 
Articles, consisting of Porumanteaus, Kags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, 
Boxes, Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, and other Travel- 
ling requisites, m deewonded on receipt of two stamps. 
Allen's Travelling Bag (patented) has the opening as large as 
os bag itself, arid therefore possesses an immense advantage over 


Allen’s Registered Despatch Box and Writing Desk, and their 
new Quadruple Portmanteau (containing four compartments) are 
the best articles of the kind ever produced. 

Wz T. Allen, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture (see 
separate Catalogue) and Military Uutfitrers, 1s and 22, Strand. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladiesand 


Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are furnished with the mer- 
ticed Leap warrante a Lease the tropical climate; alse 
Travelling and by Be Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 
of the largest stocks in —— at prices to suit ail purchasers. 
Cases relined. jogues post-free.—183 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 











ANOTHER REDUCTION OF FOURPENCE PER POUND 


IN THE 
pareess OF CHINA’S TEA, 
recommended by the Faculty for its purity, and sold by 


upwards of 700 first-class ‘Tea-dealers, for its superiority. 
This is now the POPULAR TEA of the day, and 
the BEST 4s. TEA IN ENGLAND. 


MOORE & CO., Little Tower-street, London. 
*y* Agents wanted where none are Basco wl 


DUTY OFF TEA. 


E REDUCTION of the TEA DUTY, and 
the easy state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS & 
Company to SELL— 
Stroug Congou Tea, 28.8d., 28. 10d., y— | 3s. 
— Souchong Tea, 33. 2 4d, and 38. 8d. 
Assam Pekoe Souchong ‘Fea, ue 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 38. 8d., 48., and 43. 4d. 
Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 
The Best Pearl G es wder, 58, 
Prime Coffees, 1s., 18. 2d., and is, 3d. 
The Best Mocha and the est West India Coffee, 18. 4d. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 
All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any rail- 
—— - market town in England, if tothe value of 40s. 
or opwa! 
PHILLIPS 4 COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William- 
street, City, London.—A general Price Current sent free, on 
_ Spplication. 


(000 A is a NUT which, besides farinaceous 
substance, contains a bland oil, less liable than any other oil 
torancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is a 
most valuable article of diet, more particularly when, by mechani- 
cal or other means, the farinaceous substance is perfectly incor- 
with the oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
separating. Such a union is presented in the Cocoa prepared by 
JAMES EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon 
the oil, is retained, and the whole preparation is one suited to the 
most delicate stomach. 1% packets, 1s. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeo; athte Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; 
1, Great Kussell-street, Bloomsbury ; 

Old Broad- veg City. 
In regard Pa purity, see the RB eport of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission,in The Lancet, July 5, 1851. 


ETCALFE & COS NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming, secee, ls. An improved ( fothes Brush, incapable 
of uring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Seas —By means of 
att Farge egg tere ge yay & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
the luxury of 2 Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
MeTcaLFE. BINGLEY & Cv.’S Sole Establishment, 120, 
xford - -street, one door from Holles-street, 
Caution —Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


RELIEF FOR INFANTS IN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


=. JOHNSON’s AMERICAN SOOTHING 

RKUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in general 

use for poee of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 

Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on th ums, 

ild will be relieved, the Gums — and the Vn oe meme te 

. It i8 as innocent as efficaci 8, tending to produce the 

+ = Syene and so pleasant, that! “1 Child will ae a oy v4 


ubbed with it. Parents should be ve 
ak br JOMNeoRS AMERICAN SOOTHING SURUP and =e 
Dotice Lew the Names of Barciay & Sons, 95, Farringd on-gpreet, 


im (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle.—Price 2s, 9d. per Bottle. 


Vaniey NOISES IN THE HEAD 
AND EARS, &c.—Dr. BARKER'S remedy restores hearing 
ALL cases, however it may have been lost—removes all those 
wt in the head acd ears, arising from cold, Se 4 

3 &e.—chee iochargetand allays pan and ea) Sent 
me oon y bart of th e kingdom, = fall inpresions foe wee, 
aie “¥ the Gen ~ ral Bostic, by by AL: PALE LeRED BARK 3 RKE R. 


ova Treatice on Deafo 

















ICHARD LOADER begs to call the atten- 
tion to his Specimens of CABINET FURNITURE in the 
FURNITURE COURT at the CKYSTAL PALACE, as regards 
the quality of the w and area A large Stock is 
always kept in the Sacoeamee. 2 
23 and 24, FI NSBURY PAVEMENT. 


ILOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JOHN MURTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, remperttelly an- 

nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above aay 

in various colours, and re an early inspection. Ever. 

scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTH ENWAKE 6 at 

_ gy est possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde 
ark. 








OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, Loudon. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest 
terms. Geutlemen waited upon with patterns, Estimates given 
for large or small Libraries. — Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


OT WATER APPARATUS, adapted for 

Horticultural and every other desoription of Buildings ; 

improved Boilers, requiring no brick work ; Warm Air Apparatus, 
&e.— —Apply toSPILLEK EK & v. AYLER, Engineers, Battersea. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS ; THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


Approved of and recommended by the most distinguished Scien- 
tific Chemists, prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men, and 
supplied to the leading Hospitals of Europe. 


Extracts rrom MEDICAL anp SCIENTIFIC 
TESTIMONIALS: 
‘The Lancet,’ July 29, 1854, 

“In the nreference of the light brown over the pale oil we fully 
concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of the light brown 
cod-liver oil Pee me for medical use under the direction of Dr. 
de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. ANSAR, 
Harrorp & Co,77, Strand. We find it to be genuine, and rich in 
iodine and the elements of bile.” 


‘The Medical Circular,’ May 10, 1854. 
“The pale oil, even when genuine, is deficient to a considerable 
extent, if not wholly, of the volatile fatty acid, iodine, phosphate, 





of chalk, the cholinic acid, bilifellinic acid, and other elements of 
bile, which are found in their normal proportions in the light 
brown oil. The utmost reliance may be placed upon the ex peri- 


mental researches of Dr. de Jongh, who is one of the most eminent 
of European chemists; the oil prepared by him enjoys also the 
additional sanction of the opinion »f Baron uF Aebig and the late 
Dr. Pereira, in favour of its genuineness and efficacy. Our own ex- 
perience practically confirms their judgmeut, and we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend the light brown oil as the best for medicinal 
purposes, and well deserving the confidence of the profession.” 
Baron Liebig. 

“You have rendered an essential service to science by your re- 
searches,and your efforts to provide sufferers with this medicine 
in its purest and most genuine state, apo ensure you the gratitude 
of every one who stands in need of its u 


Dr. Jonathan paeie. 
“ I know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject. 
The oil —— you gave me was of the very finest quality, whether 
id ith to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties ; aT 1 am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oil can be procured.” 








Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 


Bare. HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, London, 
Sole i and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 





hours Ti’ va 3 rite ex —— | Sun 
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Betian Possessions, at the following prices 
IupertaL Measure—Half-Pivte, 2s. 6a. ; 


1099 


OOKIN G-GLASS: and CARVIN Gand @) and GILD- 
ING MANUFACTORY, Bstablished 1622—CHAB’ 
NOSOTTT, 398 and 399, Oxford-street.— These ae Shope and 
how-rooms are well known to to comtain the 
most extensive assortment of LOOKING- nGLASSES and GIL Tv 
DECORATIONS of every description. The taste and superiority 
| ee — the en erystal-like colour of the 
camnot fail to ensure the 
mazetiage of those who may be pleased to honour the Show-rooms. 
vith a visit. Designs forwarded free on receipt of six stamps for 
postage. Estimates free of charge.— 398, 399, Oxford-street. 


UID COMPASS WITHOUT AIR SUB. 
yt = —F. DENT, Chronometer Maher § to he | poem an 
Prinoe A peat, Bae | new opened the shop Roya 
Sant door to his otpee shop (No. 34), for the EXCLUSIVE chats 
of the P ATRNT sHie COMP. PASSES, for which the Prize Medal 
was awarded to the late E. J. Dent, at the Great Exhibition, and 
his own Improved Fluid Compass, which is steadier than’ any 
other inuse. (See Nautical Magazine for June, 1854, p. 334.) Price 
is th the same as ordinary ¢ 


EVER AND CHOLERA.—The air of over 
ick Room should be purified by asing SA 
ANTI- MEPHITIC PLUID. This powerful diclafoctent destt — 
foul smells in a moment, and im pecene ates the air with a refres 
ing fra —J. T. Perfumer, ts Oxford-street, 
Regent-cirous ; and all Druggists and Perfum Price lv. 


THE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxious Effluvia, 

REWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID.— 

/ Recommended by the College of Physi Mg ae, ty AP 
AND STRONGEST CLOKIDE UF ZINC.— Quarts, 28.; Pinte, 1s.; 
Half-vints, 6d.—Sold by all Sheaniete, me ‘iste, and Shipping 
Agents, and at Commercial Wharf, London. —Agents, 
Messrs. Drew, Heyward & Barran, ‘bush 1. Cannon-street, City” 


N.B. “ Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid is a cheap, 
preparation.”— Medical Ci Ciredar. UOT Aa Suse 


























INNEFORD’ sPURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 

the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 

it is admirably adapted for delicate Females.particularly during 

Pregnancy; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 

sve digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATE ~~] LEMON 

P, it cog iy Effervesci escing aie ret which is 

by DINNEFORD & 

cO., p amg Chemists, (and General Agents for the improved 

Horse Hair Gloves jane ‘Belts, mau. New Bond-street, London, and 
sold by all resp ghout the Empire. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has 
maintained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN’S 
CKINILENE, It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Mous- 
tachios, Eyebrows, &c. in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, strengthen it when weak, prevent 
its falling off, and effectually check greyness in all its stages. ver 
the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is uprivalled.— Price ‘s. 
Package (elegantly perfume ); Sent post free on receipt o' 34 
penny-postage stamps, by MISS DEAN, 37a, Manchester-street, 
Gray’ 8 Inn-road, London, Sold by every Chemist in the Kin dom. 
“In ove fortnicht it produced a beautiful set of moustachios.” 
i. Adams.—* It has prevented my hair falling off.” J. oo 
“It has quite checked the greyness that was coming on.” Mrs. X. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited toconsuit or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as he guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has been 
successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is ap) + poy cone to every kind of single and Soawe Rup- 
ture, however bad or long-standing, in male or any age, 
eausing no confinement or inconvenience in its use whehever, Sent 
post free to any part = = —— with fullinstructions for use, 
on receipt of 78. 6d. i ps, cash, or post-office order, 
payable at the Gamma eatailien. to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 37a, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s lun-road, wh. hm At home daily ‘ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 3 o'clock. A Pamphlet of Testimonials 
sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 


RAMPTON'S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits ; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine, Price 1s. 14d. per box. 























LATR’ S GOUT and REEUMATIO PILLS, 
price 18. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ox. — Among the many aie- 
coveries that characterize this had age, nothing has conferred 
such a boon upon suffering humanity as the Sees of this ex- 
cellent medicine for Gout and Rheumatism.—Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Observe that * Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” is 
impressed upon the Government stamp. 


NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired 
Clergyman having been restored to health ina few days, after 
many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known 
to others the —— of annd he be apetane oun Son, wn re- 
ceiving a stam envelope, , Preper . 2 copy of the pre- 
scription used.—Direct, the Rev. e DOUGLAS, 18, Holland- 
street, Brixton, Loudon. 


[SSTITUTION for the CURE of DEBILITY 
and General Weakness, 15: Piccadilly, Santon, Supported 
by Voluntary Contr dopted by this In- 
stitution are peculiar and uniform, and have — attended with 
the most eminent xuccess. Any person pone | a addressed 
envelope, stamped for reply, will receive a copy of the prescrip- 
tion now invariably used. FRANCIS BAILEY. Sec. 


ERVES.—DR. GRANDISON’S PILLS for 
strengthening the Nerves are sold in London by Mr. RICH- 
ARDS, 40. New Bridge-street; Mr. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street ; 
and other respectable Chemis's.— Boxes can be sent by post. Pri ice 
1a. 14d, 2e, 94., and 48 6d each. 1h as 5 


} OLLOWAY’S PILLS remarkable for their 

efficacy in curing various Diseases —These Pills rank in 
the estimation of the highest classes society as @ Medicine 
standing pre-eminent to all others now in existence for Fee come a 





























nervous diseases. No languagecan convey an adequatei 
immediate and utmest lous change which it occasions in 
d 8. apa A avd pervousness 
its =o and is effected. 
rae are equally use! a pre confusion. giddiness. and 
h of blood to the ~-% - aeifier ues a They 


creased energy 


parity the blood, oa & the Tani —— 


h to mind an fete, and 








cured 8,970 cases 
eta sro ks "eet tampered. sath by the various uacks and 
cure deafness. : 


Pints, 48. 9d. 
*y* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PaTD, to any 
of on receipt of a remiteance of Ten Shillings, 


Holloway’s Tstublishersat, 2 us Strand, Lo ndon. 
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STEPHEN AUSTIN is prepared to undertake the Prinbing and donishation ue = $. in Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hind 
Hindi, and in Greek, Latin, &c.,as well as of Works in General Literature.. He Yefers to the Books in this Catalogue and 
to the flattering notices of their typographical execution by the Public Press, and by Scholars in England, Prance, and Germany. 














LIST OF BOOKS IN THE ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, ETC. 


Reems rn 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Just ready, about 700 pp. royal 8vo. handsomely printed, price 42s. 


THE PERSIAN VERSION OF PILPAY’S FABLES, 
7 4 
AN V A R=! S$ U HW. Ack bo ts 


O® THE LIGHTS of CANOPUS; being the celebrated work of Husain V4’iz u’l Késhifi. Translated for the first time into English Prose and Ver, 
(on the same principle as the Author's translation of the ‘ Gulistan’), with an elaborate Preface and copious Notes, by E. B. EASTWICK, F.R.S. F.S.A. M.R.A.S. 


This work has long been idered the best speci of ornate composition in Persian, and may be taken as a perfect model of the much esteemed Oriental style. It is enrich 
with quotations from the most famous Persian poets to the extent of several thousand lines, and with numberless Arabic proverbs, verses and texts of the Kur’an, &c.; and fom; 
altogether a sufficient course of reading for those who would acquaint themselves with the peculiarities of Arabic and Persian literature. 


In the Press, printed in the Mohest style of Art, with Pebcbrematie characteristic Borders, copied from | of Oriental texts and translations, remarkable, the former for their correetness, and the }; 
‘indu and other Manuscripts, and Wi ~~ IQustrations, &. lid their fidelity, | --¥~ just pas tony Bag his earlier agenney oe the * oa "—by addi 
AKOONTALA. A Free TRANSLATION, in Prose and Verse, of Kalidasa’s ior to begin with. over former ones an extern antage, 
S Drama. By wenies eer MA. ? 80 speak an ; advantage which it owes to the enlightened care and attention of the Publisher.” 


= M. Garcin de Tas, 
handsomelu printed in imperial 1 “ The  ihmans of a Persian M8, has been in some measure simulated by the printer, The work 


which will bear comparison with the best Eastern illuminations 
HAGAVAD- Gira. $y “DISCOURSES on DIVINE M ATTERS of pores by hand. The typography is faultless ; and a Persian arabesque in gold upon fete 
KRISHNA and ARJUNA: a ’ Philosophical Poem, The Sansxait Text, with a VocaBuLArRy. completes the harmony of this most attractive weltie: ”— Litera 


* We like the trauslation before us, and it is, we think, a valuable contribution to our small, 
Also, a New Translation in Prose, of P ° of Oriental productions.... Wecannot dismiss this book without a word of praise on the pis ae ad 
HAGAVAD- GITA ; with very copious Critical, Philoso hical, and | mentation and ty we in which it has been got up. It does great credit to the country pres ¢ 
Explanatory Notes ; and Introductory Chapters on the Hindu Systems of Philosophy, a Cri- | Mr. Beephen Suen, e never saw colours. gold, and Oriental design more charmingly combine 
foal Examination of the ~~ +— an Index of Proper Names, by J. COCKBURN THOMSON, | for th th we ataet ~ — amon gift books. fo o— beauty of its ty phy and the Shanes 
Asiati i ance. pam ” pogra) 1D: 
aie err eypye well as for b -u -- of its m reated only as a Story-book, Professor Eastwick’ or 


: alles ° fthe*Gulistan,”’ It ry dclig htful substitute for the old Books of Beauty, the v 
The following Books have been lately published. for a boudoir. and very @ fon any sad y also.” eaniaer. seiithadatil * rihaoas 
as ° “ It is evident that Mr. Eastwick acts on principles of conscientious literality in lati 
NVAR-I SUHELI. A New Edition of the Perstan Text. Edited by verse is mouth, his prose fluent, and his on petwcicy en . This edition of Sadi claims attention 
Lieut.-Col, J. W, J. OUSELEY, Professor of Arabic and Persian in the E. I. College. 4to. on one other ground besides its literary merits. It is printed, bound, and published with & chast: 
“ The neatness of the typography reflects the highest credit on your press. It is really a luxury richness, that would do credit to any London publisher of ornamental volumes.”— '—Speet 
to read such a book.”— Duncan Forbes, LL.D. o a one pore egy ly weg me a — a Bae S = ety . arden,’ eA the immortal fed, 
by far the most popular of a! e writers of the East. nd the book deserves notice, even a; 
ARUSSSLA po SAKUNTALA RECOGNIZED by the RING : a | its intrinsic literary value, for the elegant form and rich illustration oo it owes to the wuhan 
rama, b Kalidasa ; the Devanagari Recension of the Text, now for the first time publisher in a smail provincial town—Mr. Stephen Austin, of Hertford. : 
etited fe Eae in Boland, with literal English Translations of all the Metrical pacsages, schemes of the | ui ki ae Bald a Dickens's pr py Narratie., 
Metres, and copious Critical and Explanatory Notes, by MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor of It is only just to remark, in passing, that, .over and above the exce! lence “s he translation, itis 
ansk rit in the East India College ; formerly Boden Sanskrit Scholar in the University of Oxford. got up, to use a technical term, in an elegant Persian style, with Oriental embellishments. 
uM {. Williams, Mhabile professeur a’ Hailey ury, o gaivi ls ri édaction dévanagari. on travail the highest credit to Mr. Stephen Austin, of Hertford, from whose press it ry = ilies 
est exécuté avec un soin parfait Austin continue d’enricher la littérature orientale d’ouvrages NM 
utiles qui sont en méme temps des che/s-d'euvre dimprimerie. J'ai déja eu loccasion den signaler TIKRAMORVASIT: a DRAMA, by Kalidasa. The SANSKRIT Tex, 
plusieurs aux lecteurs du Journal Soy nee J'ai A ler parler aujourd’hui d'un nouveau volume, qui Edited by MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A. "evo. 
se distingue encore par la de on ty —M. Garcin de Tassy. This: edition of the * Vikramorvasi’ has been favourably noticed in an article in the Fora 
* The editor has d done everything in ‘his er to meet the wants of the student by supplying him | Quarterly Review, October, 1850. 
with useful translations and explanatory meee as well as by adopting excellent typographical arrange- 
ments. The manner in which the work is got up does great credit both to editor and Se \ T IKR AMORVASI. TRANSLATED into English. By E. B. CowELt, of 
thencrum. agtalen Hall, Oxferd. 89. 
tribution to dy of Sangkeis Uterature is furmished by Professor Wil- * 
homes hetiet Buefeh edition ofthe nfseeplec Phe grew Indian dramatist Pheseceracy 204 | oeg nh SeT tH SN ee oe te Terie 
out At ea ae ee omy sy the Publisher fre oe Review ki lition of the | texte; elle est e plus, enrichie de quelques notes d’érudition et d’un tableau raisonné de 
° Sakura he getting >a the book is splendid? And we may enact er png t “ ree ctag who | ¢mployées dans le drame.”—M. Garcin de Tassy. 


<isplays so much taste, skill, and care in his publications, upon this last maces A a ree B AGH O BAHAR. An entirely New English Version, with Notes, B 


“You have improved in many passages the reading of Dr. Boehtlingk, and thereby rendered a Fk. B. EASTWICK, F.RS. F.S.A. M.RLAS. &e. Royal 8 
signal service to the students of Sanscrit literature.”— Professor Christian Lassen. 


RAKRITA -PRAKASA; or, THE PRAKRIT GRAMMAR of 












































“The* Bagh o Bahar’ is unquestionably a work of more ss ‘and importance than Solwan; ani 
we ere not surprised that Mr. Eastwick undertook its translation....We are quite ready to whe 
that the version was wanted, and that “ at tom its Tee wok and accuracy (as aw fe be ay Fy 
igment on the point) supersede Mr. *, Smith's version, to the secon ition o! 
VARARUCHI, with the COMMENTARY (Manorama) of Bhamaha. By EDWARD BYLES form a juc ~ 
COWELL, of Magdaien Hall, Oxford. The first complete edition of the Original Text, with various | PTofessor Forbes lent his name.”—Athencum, 


} 

Cae eatin a baat Tadin House ea canes Notes ae Haake quran ct the | REM SAGAR. A New Edition of the Hivpr Text, with Notes ands 
| 
| 


with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
. complete Vocabulary. By FE. B. EASTWICK, F.R.S. F.5 1.R.A. 3. &c. Ato. 
an Index of Prakrit Words; to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. “En Tesi, M. Edward B. Eastwick, professeur d'Ourdoo £ ee Tudin College. 7 Hailesbor. 


notre, donna une excellente dition du‘ Prem Sagar.’ & inquelle il joignit une traduction remarquable pt 
sa scrupuleuse fidélité et par l’Glégance du style.”"—M. Theodore 


REM SAGAR. TRANSLATED into English, By E. B. Easrwics, 
F.R.S. F.S.A. M.R.A.S. 


0. 
“ We must not omit to mention the highly creditable way in which the original text is printed; 
the type is very clear, and great care seems to have been taken to render the work accurate ; and the 


PP; jeune et digne éléve de M. Wilson, a rendu service aux indianistes....De plus, M. 
Cowella a en téte de cet ouvrage une introduction 4 la grammaire pracrit, qui se distingue par la 
clarté et la précision.”— M. Garcin de Taasy. 

“ Mr. Cowell has beer called upon to expend | eg Moor’ in the examination of ipts and 
other S yermarns in order to prepare his text.”—Athe 

r. Cowell gives us not merely a cumedord native "prakrit grammar from a collection of several 

MSS., but a short grammar of his own more conformable to European system, and a translation of | B 
the former....The accuracy and style of the typography and quality of the paper reflect great credit | edition, indeed, in all respects, will beara most favourable comparison with any published. ‘ 
on the Publisher.”— Westminster Review. Westminster Review. 

“* Mr. Cowell’s edition cannot fail to receive the approbation of all Sanscrit scholars. He has for | | ITOPADESA. The Sanskrit Text, with a Grammatical Analysis, 


“he first time made one of the most important Sanserit works available for sfessor Christian Lassen alphabeticsliy arranged, and an English Index of Words, serving the purpose of a reversed 





Pro, 
“ With the liveliest satisfaction, therefore, we welcome the first great effort in this direction, made a, By FRANCIS JOHNSON, Professor of Sanscrit at the B. £ College. Imperial 8ra 


y Hitopadesa: is the original of the celebrated * Pilpay’s Fables.’....The increased means 0! 
by an Oxford pupil of the illustrious Horace Hayman W ilson, which, not solely destined to a prac- on 
tical purpose, is devoted also to what we may call the Science of Sanscrit literature....'The whole dis-_| ‘Y pographical myronent +N fender the present edition superior to aistinet type pm fe hanes 
plays the most exemplary industry and praiseworthy care, well meriting the exceedingly handsome these Wiaitions this new edition of the * Hitopadesa’ cannot fail to afford the most esseutia 
getting up of the book, which greatly redounds to the honour of the Publisher.”—Dr. Albrecht Weber. | 5 'the early study of Sanscrit, the difficulties of which have been greatly lightened by the re 
ULISTAN. A New Edition of the Perstan Text, with a VocaBULARY. | Bublications of Professor Johnson, and by none more than by his present edition of the Bliaw 

By E. B. EASTWICK, F.R.S. F.S.A. M.R.A.S. &c. 8vo. ae 
“ I consider it everything to be desired.”—Duncan Forbes, LL.D. ITOPADESA. TRANSLATED literally into English. By Franc 
Beandifully aon (i lt wm Border, and head ond tail piece and with Illuminated fac-simile JOHNSON, Imperial svo. 
in . P +. fy 
Rowal Amiatic % ee. ee oe KHLAK-I MUHSINT; to which are prefixed a few easy Stories fo 
AZ. Beginners. Edited by Lieut.- Colonel OUSELE 8y0. 
ULISTAN; “oly » BOSE GARDEN of SADI of SHIR Translated * Sn surplus, Tédition de M. Ouseley est trés correcte, qualité essentielle surtout dans @ 
, the first time into Prose and Verse. By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, F.RS. F.S.A. texte publié pour des étudiants ; et la traduction de M, Keene oe eehnalont fidéle, — celle qui 
ps - P entionDe 
. “Phe Publisher has the high satisfaction of referring to the following expressions in a note from ont ete cdites par A. pa ART one jonsrone que. rer doiven: 
pt RN neers fms he ee ewer. aeet hed a. : anuary 3, | savoir gré a cet habile typographe du soin avec lequel il a exécuté ces publications, qui se d 
tation to Her Most Uenshous Majesty the Queen :— . y the Publisher for presen- | par Ja beauté des types orientaux et latins qui y sont employés.”—M. (Garcin de Tassy. 
“ Thave presented the beautiful copy of *Gulistan’ to the Queen. Her Majesty hus accepted the book, i DIAN PENAL CODE. Copy of a Penal Code prepared by the Indiw 
cnt wasvery poh ofrod and executed with great skill, ht be ted fi h eee a 
skill, as mi expec’ 
has edited the text of the *Gulistan.’.... The exterior of the book is qe oie im Oriental style. Many pic. ILORA HERTFORDIENSIS : being a CATALOGUE of PLANTS 
tures in illuminated colour-printing—faithful copies of Persian MSS.—vignettes—and the binding known or reported to GROW WILD in the COUNTY of HERTFORD, with the Stations 
ornamented with i eoocense s in gold—exhibit the skill and taste of the Publisher.”— Dr. Max Muller. | the Rarer Species. By the Rey. R. H. WEB, poe of Essendon; and the Rev. W. H. C0. OLEMAS; 
“ This truly indefatigable savant, who, in the space of a few years, has published many volumes ' assisted by various Correspondents. one 12m: 














Any of the above may be obtained of the following Booksellers :—Mr. J. MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street ; Messrs. LONGMAN & CO. Paternoster-row; Messrs. WILLIAMS & 
NORGATE, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden; Mr. W. ALLAN, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row ; Mr. DAVID N UTT, Strand; Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. 12, Paternoster 
Messrs. R. C. LEPAGE & CO. 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street, and Calcutta ; Messrs. THACKER & CO. 87, Newgate-street, and at Calcutta and Bombay ; Messrs. HOLDER & 
Bombay ; and of the Publisher, 


STEPHEN AUSTIN, HERTFORD, Bookseller to the East India College. 
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